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Steals the scene Wherever Dodge °58 pulls into the picture, you’ll find 
i idimiring viewers on hand to applaud! Fer here’s the thrift-car 
with a newness that’s new in so many beautiful ways --—so well built, too! 
” rej asta Got a yen for new glamour ? Then focus your eyes on Dodge 
all its Own... Flight-Sweep °58 styling—from dua! headlamps to future 


fashion fins! Got an urge for new GO? Feel how new Dodge 





} i} r) ani gh ‘ae ty ) V-8 power , push-button ‘Torque-Flite automatic drive 
ap "ty “ ry ° ‘4 ’ 1 . 
i] UL i} Hi a. | f} {' they mil lorsion-A/RE Rid bring you the most exciting travel this 
f \ ii . ¢ “. a P 
oo Mw sii = UG side of a trip to the moon! Drive DODGE today 
»~ ’ , , . 
YOU RE ALWaAy A STEF AHEAD IN CAR IF THE FORWARD OOK » CHRYSLER CORPORA? nN IF CANADA IM' TED 45 Ved DuUsh-butt iriving 
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AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


Atom power to compete with coal in 3 years? 
“ Despit 
What to expect in the year’s biggest oil story 


pita the radiation scare, more TB X-rays 





HOW LONG WILL THE “SACK LOOK” LAST? 
When Dior dictated his “new look” ten years ago it 
was widely consigned to an early end. Now Paris 
and the Seventh Ave. manufacturers are conspiring to 
switch women into the bulky silhouette they call 
the chemise and the public calls the sack. Here’; how 
other eyes see it. Lillian Farrar, Montreal couturier 
“It's here to stay. Fashion-conscious women will 
wear anything, and anyway teen-agers like it because 
it ages them.” Betty Milne, Canada’s top cover girl, 
likes it herself but thinks “most women find it too 
radical, and men HATE it—it won't last.” “A fac,” 
says fashion photographer Paul Rockett. “On skinny 
women it reaily looks like a sack.” 





¥ ’ Model Milne: sack tow radical? 

AN INCIPIENT FEUD IS BUILDING in the Canadian art world, 
Traditional artists, who'll be left biting their nails when we show only 
“painters who have made their mark since World War II” at the Brussels 
World Fair next summer, feel mutinous. “Our older painters still have 
powerful statements to make,” says Carl Schaefer, director of painting and 
drawing at Ontario College of Art. “The National Gallery is playing safe 
by ignoring them, sending only international (i.e. abstract) work to Brussels 
But National Gallery director Alan Jarvis reasons, “Europeans know all 
about the Group of Seven. They'll want to see our new men and our new 
ideas.” Counters old-line RCA member William Winter: “Most abstract 
painting is junk. The Brussels choices reflect a limited attitude 


HAPPY ENDINGS will be iron-clad certainties from now on with CBS’ 
Studio One. The well-rated drama series moves from New York 
Hollywood to start a new contract with sponsor Westinghouse 

(see Background), Main clause of the ‘58 contract: no sad endings. 


“WITHIN THREE YEARS WE EXPECT to dbsign 
atomic reactors %o compete for commercial power 
markets with coal at $8 a ton,” Atomic Energy of 
Canada Ltd. VP and research director W. B. Lewis informs 
Maclean’s in an exclusive interview. The occasion: 
Lewis’ appointment by the World Bank as chairman of a 
six-man panel of the Western world’s top-ranking nuclear 
scientists, which will oversee design of a large nuclear 
power plant for southern Italy. Lewis forecasts that by 
1980 nuclear power plants may account for at least 15% of Canada’s 
electrical generating capacity 
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EXPECT FASTER X-RAYS WITH LESS RADIATION following the 
recent round of op headlines about the danger of overexposure. But we 
won't follow the U.S. in such mtg as banning the use of fluoroscopes 

by chiropodists (N. Y. State starting Jan. 1), discouraging traveling TB 
X-ray trucks. Health Minister Monteith pians “no similar action”; the 
National Sanitarium Association’s Dr. H. Meclintock says the scare 

“has actually helped” the anti-TB program in two ways: 1) the NSA will 
rush into use a new mirror-camera with a new miniature film, cutting 
exposure time in half and reducing radiation danger 75% ntroduction 
of a new inoculation test will be speeded up. 


WHEN THE CPR JUMPS INTO THE OIL BUSINESS this year, credit 
American shareholders with needling the railroad into action. They’ve 

xcen sharply critical of leaving the vast anc potentially oil-rich CPR land 
holdings unexploited. They'll have their way. Watch for these 
developments in. °58's biggest oil story. First, appointment of a top-ranking 
oil expert as a CPR vice-president. Then, formation of a separate but 
CPR-owned oil company. Reason for forming a separate company: to 
take advantage of the oil industry’s depletion write-offs in corporation 
shareholder income tax. 
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A CANUCK’S STRIKE AT GOLF'S POT OF GOLD 
A REBORN STAR / A POLITICIAN’S COMEBACK 


WATCH FOR 





WOMAN TO WATCH: Old Vic actress 
Diana Maddox, wife of Cunradian con 
cert planist-turned-jazzman Wray 
Downs, who was cold-shoaldered fot 
three months by Toronty producers 
after landing here fronf London a yeat 
ago. When the breaks came: they came 
fast: after a rash of roles here and in 
New York she stars Dec. 29 as Solvejg 
in CBC-TV’s 90-minute spectacular, 
Peer Gynt. On Feb. 12 she opens in 
ondon, Ont., a star in the Stratford 
Festival touring company that will play 
MAN TO WATCH: When Maclean's ‘Toronto, Montreal and New York with 
phoned lanky (6 ft. 3 in.) Al Balding Two Gentlemen 0° Verona and The 
just before he teed off in the Havana 3roken Jug. 
Open golf tournament early in De- 
cember, he said he was through “beat POLITICIAN TO WATCH: Down but 
ing himself” by letting tension crack up not out after his defeated bid for a sec 
his game. These days, he said, he ond term as Montreal’s rnayor, Jean 
“shoots the same round for $10,000 as Drapeau will take to the hustings this 
I shoot for fun.” At the tournament's month in the eastern townships of P.Q 
end Balding wus tied for first place. He to buttress his candidacy for the leader 
won it all on the pressure-charged first ship of the Quebec Liberal Party, to be 
extra hole. The Havana prize money vacated this year by Georges Emile La- 
boosted his winnings for the year above palme. Drapeau, who's been holding 
$30,000, made him the most successful his Civic Action League in Montreal 
Canadian professional golfer in history. together for the day he steps into the 
Next year experts are tipping him to provincial arena, is the strong-man 
better his sixth-place finish among all among contenders for he Liberal 
golf money-winners. leadership 
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Diana Maddox 
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FESTIVAL PREVIEW vancouver goes att-out for art 


WALKING IN WHERE ANGELS and y 
impresarios have never even thought $j) wnat 
of treading, Vancouver will tilt with iy 
Edinburgh next summer for the distinc- { 


Jon Vickers, Leo- 
pold Simoneau, 
Pierrette Alarie, 
Canadian pianist 





tion of mounting the world’s greatest S pestin > Glenn Gould. 

‘Seen eee R | Pisin 1 rer’s \ es (aN ; 
festival of the arts. But Vanco ver NS OPERA: Mozart's 
design is even grander: “By presenting \ Don Giovanni, pro- 


duced by Germ 
any’s |Dr. Gunther 
“~\ Rennert in his 
\ North American 
debut, conducted 
by Nicholas Gold 
schmidt, Festival 
director and head of. the Royal Con 
servatory’s opera school in Toronto 


the ‘highest achievements of each cul. \ {2} 
ture, we intend to become the artistic J “a luo 
hub between Europe, America and the ' y. 
Orient,” declaims artistic director Nich- ; “ 
olas Goldschmidt. rt 
To do it, the privately backed Van- 
couver Festival Society will spend 
$400,000 to assemble 350 Canadian ar- 
tists and SO more from arourd the 
world on the city’s stages between July 
19 and August 16, hope to draw a sell- DRAMA: The World of the Wonderful 
out audience of 120,000 at a dollar to Dark, a tumultuous three-act west-coast 
$4.50 a seat. Glittering names, pace, Indian epic commissioned from Cana 
scope and variety are the drawing-cards dian playwright Lister Sinclair. Director 
German-born, world-famous maestro Douglas Seale, just elected an associate 
Bruno Walter will conduct the opening director of London's Old Vic, hopes to’ 
night symphony; Montreal-born Metro cast entirely with Canadian actors 
politan Opera baritone George London 
will sing the lead in Don Giovanni; the FILMS: An international festival with 
exotic National Dancers of Ceylon wil) feature, documentary, scientific, tele 
nake their premiere performance on Vision and children’s films; awards in 
this continent. the last four sections. 
Closest counterpart is Edinburgh's JAZZ: 
estival; playing to a record audience ot 
130,000 in its 11th season last vear it 
rang up a record deficit. “We'll lose 
money too. Festivals always do,” says 
Varnicouver’s adrainistrative director 
Peter Bennett, manager from 1955 to 
57 of Stratford's annual tribute to The winning scores will be performed 
Shakespeare. But deficits hold no ter at the Festival. 
ror: even now Vancouver is lining up 
talent for the 1959 season. This year 
ORCHE STRAL CONCERTS: The Fes 
tival Orchestra 
Condue 
tors are: Bruno 
Walter, William 
Steinberg of the 
Pittsburgh Sym who woul d 
phony, Vancou come she said, 
ver Symphony's if the Festival 
Irwin Hoffman, ©OUld find her 
a hote! room 
SOLOISTS: Ca close to both the 
nadian singers local Angiican 
Lois Marshall, church and golf 
Maureen _ course. 
Forrester, ——RAY GARDNER 


Playwright Sinclair 


Jack Teagarden, other world 
famous jazz musicians in a series ot 
concerts 


COMPETITION: Two thousand-dollar 
prizes to Canadian composers for a 
symphoni¢ and a chamber music work 


Looking far afield for its audiences 
Vancouver began in Decernber a series 
of ads in the N.Y. 


bm | 
a 


Metropolitan 
Opera program. 
The first drew 
about 100° en- 
guiries, one 
from a woman 





Pianist Gould 


Soprano Marshail 





BACKS' 


Why there’s new zest on the opposition benches 


MORALE IS RISING on the oppo 


I 
sition che i the first eso or t 
twenty-third parliament daw to 
" 
lose 

Not that anyone seriousl in the 
( onservat ves an be beaten in 1958 


(A few Liberals say they believe thi 
but they don’t sound as if they reall 
mean it.) The common opinion stil 

that the Conservatives will gain ground 
but tt is no longer so common an 
opinion that they will gain a clear ma 
jority. Many people now predict that 


election result wil! be another 


the 
stalemate 

SO far these prophets hive littl: to 
document their case. A Gallup poll in 
November gave the Conservatives fifty 
percent of the popular vote more than 
the Liberals needed to win 171 seats 
in 1953. The poll confirmec: what poli 
ticians knew already. All admit that the 
Conservatives are stronger now in all 
parts of Canada than they were in 
June, and that if an election were held 
tomorrow the government would win 
hands down 

ut the election will not be tomo 
row, Opposition parties now believe, as 


they did not believe two rionths ago, 


that the Tory tide is beginning to ebb 
Each fer its own reasons, lout all with 
1 zest they have lacked for many 


months, they a looking forward to 


yattle 


The Liberals, who were by far the 
most dejected at the outset, are making 
he most notable recovery 

Parliament in October and early No 
vernber was a painful place for Grits 
Back-benchers had the humiliation o 
watching the Conservatives do the very 
things they themselves had wanted but 
had lacked the moral courage to de 
mand cash advances on farm-stored 
grain, a larger increase in old-age pen 
sions, etc. As for the ex-midisters, the: 


were as unskilled in opposition as the 


good resolutions. Said one 








Television speec hes 











AT OTTAWA 


A: hut WITH BLAIR FRASER 





Stanley Knowles, the Party Whip 
larec it in those very words 
By December they had changed their 
minds. Again they had decided that the 
Conservatives were public enemy No 
1. and the Liberals a railder affliction 
The things that turnecl them against the 
lories were markedly similar to the 
hings that had turned) them against 
the Grits eighteen months before a 
tendency to arrogance and to high- 
handed treatment of parliamen 

When the pr'me minister said there 
would be no budget Knowles made the 
most sca*hing attack on the decision 
recalling, Dieferibaker’s own damnations 
of a similar offense by D. ¢ Abbott 
ten years ago. (Diefenbaker had cited 

is a “precedent.”) 


Social Crediters are less hostile than 
1 CCF, but they too have become 
nore unfriendly. They were upset by 
Conservative shilly-shallying about the 
export of natural gas, so important to 
Soci Credit government of AIl- 
berta. Solon Low has also agreed from 
time to time with CCF or Liberal crit- 
ics of the governments handling of 
parliament 

But the biggest factor in the rise of 
opposition morale has been the behav- 
ior, not of the opposition parties them- 
selves but of the government 

In the first six weeks df the session 
the Conservatives had an easy and 


the 





peaceful time. They were introducing 
bills that nobody opposed and outlining 
plans that everybody favored. In these 
circumstance the government looked 





extrem good and its critics, more 
often than not, looked rather silly. 
This period came to an end in De- 
cember. Explaining their estimates in 
committee of the whole, or in the stil 
more informal atmosphere of the smal 
anding committees, the ministers be- 
gan to look like the new boys they are. 


Sidney Smith, the most fabled new- 











Nw 














comer of them all, had a particularly 
bad time in the External Affairs Com 
mittee. Lester Pearson's questions were 
mild and gentle, and delivered with a 
smile; the only deadly thing about them 
was that the minister couldn't answer 
them 

About the same time the opposition 
made another exhilarating discovery: 
the prime minister could) be goaded 
with comparative ease into a darnaging 
loss: of tenypel 

lrue, the occasion was a trying one 
Paul Martin wanted a debate on un 
employment, which the prime minister 
emphatically did not. Worse, this un- 
mentionable subject was to be linked 
with another still less mentionable 
the rumored reduction of the tax on 
motor cars. premature reports of which 
had caused several autornobile plants 
to shut down 

Before Mr. Speaxer finally accepted 
the Martin motion and the debate be- 
gan, the prime minister was white and 
shaking with fury. When the House 
rose at six o’clock he was too upset to 
attend the parliamentary dinner in 
honor of L. B. Pearson, who was about 
to leave for Oslo to receive his Nobel 
Peace Prize. The PM excused himself, 
saving he had to prepare his reply to 
these unexpected assaults. But in the 
end he decided not to reply at all 
it was left to John Hamilton, a parlia- 
mentary assistant, to wind up for the 
governmen: 

[wo deys later a Liberal back- 
bencher needled the prime minister into 
another remark he regretted. Persistent 
questions about the meagre pensions of 
former CINR employees (a favorite 
topic of his own in previous years) pro- 
voked a hasty reply; it sounded very 
much as if the prime minister called 
CNR pensions “a matter of no iraport- 
ance.” He didn’t rnean that, of course, 
but the opposition could get a rise out 
of him by repeating it. 


Altogether this Blue |Vionday altered 
the whole tone of the new parliament. 
Until then the session had been notable 
for its amiable ternper. This was partly 
an achievement of the $peaker, Roland 
Michener, whose shatter-proof patience 
and good humor took the sting out of 
many an exchange that might have be- 
come nasty. Partly, though, it was the 
mood of parliament itse 

That mood has changed. Parties and 
individuals have developed a chronic 
annoyance with one another. To some 
extent this is a tactical calculation on 
the opposition side; on the government 
t looks more like pure human irri 
tation 

Not all of the irritation is directed 
across the chamber, ejther-——this was 
another dismaying revelation of Blue 
Monday, and another new problem for 
tie new government 

More than half of all Conservative 
MPs are new mernbers. New members, 
especially on the government side, are 


ilwavs liable to develop feelings of dis- 





Illusion and frustration, especially dur- 
ing their first session. The present crop 
s no exception, and Blue Monday wes 
doubly blue for them. Gin Tuesday, old 
hands on Parliament Hill were shaken 
© hear the government ¢riticized almost 
as loudly by its own supporters, in 
private, as it was by its opponents in 
public 

Whether any of this mood will be 
transmitted to the general public, o 
have any permanent effect at all, re- 
mains to te seen. Meanwhile, though, 
it has certainly done wonders for the 
Opposition. 
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BACKSTAGE 


The men who run Canade: who are 


UNTIL THE LIBERALS SLIPPED 
there were two sure-fire federal election 
bets. Now there’s only one: parties 
come and go but the core of political 
power stays in the hands of lawyers 
They held 77 of the 265 in the 
previous house, hold 75 im this one. In 
St. Laurent’s last cabinet the PM and 
8 of his 18 ministers were lawyers; so 
are Diefenbaker and of his 22-man 
cabinet. 


seats 


Farmers, in post-colonial days by far 
the most numerous group in the Corn 
mons, staged a rally in the present 
House almost as strong as the Conser 
vatives’. With 23 seats in the last House 
they came back to win 32 in this one 
Salesmen with 18 seats, merchants and 
teachers with 17 each, are little changed 
from the previous House. Businessmen 
dropped three seats to 13; doctors gain- 





Backstage with 


WHILE THE SLUMP in bousebuilding 
has been headline news for more 
than a year, the man-in-the-middle has 
had a tough time deciding what it 
means to him. If he rents, is he facing 
a stiff hike in rates caused by shortage 
of new apartments? If he owns, what 
is the slump doing to the value of his 
property? If he’s out to buy, is he be- 
ing hit for higher prices because there 
aren't enough houses to. go around? 
The answer to all three questions: it 
depends on where he lives. 
Nationally, rents are continuing the 
upward creep they started over a dec- 


ade ago; at year’s end they are about 
389 above the 1949 average. Home 
owners’ costs are only 31% _ higher, 


but they're on the same escalator 


Yet in Toronto rents are up more 
than 50%); tenants are scrambling for 
scarce lower-priced units while many 
nev’ buildings have standing vacancies 
in the luxury $150-200 class. There 
are 50% more unsold houses now 
than in peak ‘S55, but most are in the 


Meanwhile 
going begging in 


bracket 
housing 


$20,000-and-up 


low-rental 


Backstage with 


ONE OF THE OLDEST ISSUES in 
national life is springing back 
stronger than ever. timulated by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s personal 
interest and the expectation that a joint 
Senate-Commons committee will be set 


our 


up this year for a full-dress study, orig- 
inal designs for a national Canadian 
flag are flooding Ottawa at a 20()-a- 
month clip 


4; always, anything goes with. the 
would-be designers. They send outlines 
sketched, painted or embroidered on 
exercise looks, tablecicths, bedsheets, 
linoleunt backs, wrapping; paper and 
old sails. A few have even flown their 
flags from regulation po'es and sent 
them in complete to the Secretary of 
State’s department where there are 
already 45,663 candidates in the vault. 

Among the school children, crack- 
pots, service clubs and heraldry experts 
jockeying for the honor of flying their 
flags over Canada are such bizarre in- 


ra ec tes en 0 fa a A 


ON PARLIAMENT HILIL. 


they, what's their training? 


ed one for a total of 8: journalists took 
a shellacking, losing half of their dozen 


seats, and so did engineers, dropping 
6 of their 9 

One of the most puzzling categories 
in the Commons, active members who 


describe themselves as “retired,” increas- 
ed its strength from 8 to 9 including De- 
fense Minister Pearkes. The rest of the 
seats are scattered: clergymen hold 4, 
dentists and architects 2 each. “Gentle- 
men” have a three-man contingent: PCs 
J. W. Murphy and Gordon Fraser and 
Liberal Leonard Stick é 

There is a butcher, Social Crediter 
Charles Yuill, and a baker, Liberal 
Marcel Monette, in the House. But the 
members with the most unusual occupa- 
tions are probably fire-lighter Murdo 
Martin, CCF member for “Timmins, 
Ont., and Perey Noble, PC member for 


HOUSING / Is the crisis over? 


Saint John, N.B., with some landlords 
dropping low rents even lower, while 
higher-priced apartrnents still have 
waiting lists. Demand is strong for 
better-class homes, though high down 
payments are holding, back sales 
Montreal, with stable rents and a 
good selection of accommodation, 
“hasn't had a housing crisis for at least 
two years.” House sales, too, are on a 
firm volume-and-prnce plateau. Supply 
is good, down payments haven't increas- 
ed much, starts in "57 equaled ‘56. 
But in Vancouver, rooming-house op- 


erators are charging “shot-gun” rents 
often 40% higher than a year ago 
New-house prices are up 5 to 10%, 


ome realtors won't talk to you if your 
down payment is ‘ess than $4,000 
Starts were down sharply this year. 
Prices are tied so closely to 
conditions that a province-by-province 
breakdown would be misleading. But 
here’s a spot-check of the housing situ- 
ation in a few other key cities 
Edmonton: House prices are up as 
much as 15%, down payments are high. 
Starts were down 30% in °57, indicating 


local 


dividuals as Ernest Schallenbaum of 
San Francisco. “Canada Ernie,” as he 
signs hirnself, urges a U.S. ensign with 
a few stars added to stand for the 
Canadian provinces 

Each suggestion is politely acknowl- 
edged, then filed. But none so far has 
come close to the fresh and joyous 
spoof that’s one of the props of the 
McGill revue, My Fur Lady (see cut). 

The flag Canada flies now is really 


our merchant shipping ensign, designat- 








Grey North, who runs a mink farm 
Smarting at talk that “senators are a 
lot of overpaid doddering old men who 
know little about legislating in the 
country’s interests,” Senator Rupert 
Davies has made his own list of sena- 
tors’ former occupations. In the Upper 
House, he says, financiers outnumber 
lawyers narrowly, 33 to 29. There are 
25 businessmen, 10 farmers, 9 journal- 
ists, 6 doctors, 6 educationists, 3 who 
have interests in radio and television 
Stations, a machinist, a printer and a 
dentist in the Red Chamber. Take 
home pay: $10,000 a year, the same as 
members of the lower house. 


rs 

















Fireman Martin 


Mink man Noble 


It depends on where you live 


a shortage ahead. Rents are pushing 
up and there are record waiting lists 
for better-class apartments. Low-cost 
rental developments have “terrific” de- 
mand but they're holding the price line 
at about $65 for three-bedroom suites. 
Calgary: There’s been a 5% rise in 
house prices with “very high” down 
payments asxecd. New-house starts are 
down about 20%. Competition for ren- 
tal units is brisk but prices are holding 


Saskatoon: Here are the most favor 
able conditions in the country for house 
buying. House starts are up 30%, 
average prices may be down. New 
houses have risen shghtly with mate- 


rials and labor, but older dweilings are 
selling for 10-15% under ‘55 prices. 
Rental demend is firrn, prices stable. 
Winnipeg: House prices are up slightly, 
down payments very high. Starts are 
50% below peak ‘SS (against 6% 
under for entire prairie region). Rents 


are stable with some bargains; land 
lords sometimes offer a month’s free 
rent to new tenants But a_ local 
CMHC official believes “all classes of 


housing will be scarce by next winter.’ 


THE FLAG DEBATE / More interest, more designs, more corifusion 


ecl as our “proper national colors” by 
the Canada Shipping Act. Canada was 
without a separate flag of any «ind 
until 1924, when the sea ensign was 
flown over Canada House in London. 
It was first shown here at Edmonion in 
1943, when a distinctive flag was need 
ed to identify Canada’s special com 
missioner for «defense projects on the 
joint Canada-U.%. Alaska highway. An 
order-in-council dated September 1945 
adopted it officially as Canada’s flag 
Our next, and distinctively Canadian, 
flag will most probably be designed by 
Lt. Cmdr. Alan Beddoe, OBE, RCN(R), 
the Ottawa expert who recently chang- 


ed our national crest and whose staff 
drew the books of rernembrance row 
in the House of Commons 

“The Canadian flag,” heraldry stu- 


dent Beddoe firmly believes, “should be 

a signal of identification which states 

terscly the identity of our country.” 
--PETER NEWMAN 
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Background 


™ The PM’s secret sorrow 
™ Kaw deal for new citizens? 


™ Wo facts for Freud's kids 


His compelling oratory has probably 
contributed as much to the political 
success Of John Diefenbaker us any 
single factor. “But not many know 
about the one thing that still bothers 
him,” the prime minister’s brother El 
mer told Maclean’s in Saskatoon re 
cently. “That was his defeat, in his 
last two years in high school, for the 
gold medal awarded the best orator 
fi: ran second to Douglas Cumming: 
then to his best friend, Hugh Aird, who 
later saved his life in World War 1.” 


With more New Canadians becoming 
citizens than ever before (90,000 last 
year, 150,000 in °58) the Canadian 
Citizenship Council has surveyed 137 
naturalization ceremonies, found them 
“stuffy” and even “grim.” 
some other findings: 27 started late; 
81 gave new citizens no chance to 
speak; 27 included no word of wel 
come; 56 brushed off the new citizens 
without an after-ceremony reception 


Here are 


The council will press for these re 
forms: 1) take the ceremonies out of 
dingy courtrooms, into community 


centres; 2) hold more ceremonies with 
fewer pepple; 3) advertise them to 
give native Canadians a chance to at- 
tend; 4) establish uniform procedures 
(For more on New Canadians, see 
article by Sidney Katz on page 9.) 
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Shilly - shallying 
fathers will be 
heartened to learn 
that even Sigmund 
Freud, whose name 
is synonymous with 
unshackling sex ta- 
boos, couldn't bring 
himself to instruct 
his children in the 
facts of life. His eldest son, Martin, 
tells the story in a forthcoming book, 
Reflected Glory: “There had been a 
discussion in the family about cattle 
when it became clear to father that 
none of his children knew the differ 





ence between a bullock and a bull 
‘You must be told these things,’ 
father had exclaimed; but, like the 


majority of fathers, he had done noth- 
ing whatever about it,” 

Only our vaunted modesty has kept 
Canadians from boasting before now 
about the world’s smallest town, Ojib 
way, Ort. The title is beyond dispute 
Ojibway was incorporated in 1937 
by company charter to Canadian Steel 
Corp. The resident population at the 
last (1956) zero. It soared 
when a couple with two kids moved 


census: 


in not long ago, but Ojibway keeps 
its title hands down 

Arthur Hailey’s one-hour _ thriller, 
Course for Collision (seen on CBI 


TV last spring), was bought by CBS 
Stucio One, then axed before produc- 
tiom. The plot hinges on a Russian 
plane slipping through the radar cur- 
tam. The U.S. Air Force, a good 
chent of sponsor Westinghouse, ap 
plied the Why? Such a thing, 
said the USAF, just couldn’t happen, 


veto 








Editorial 


lf it debunks the “leader fetish” 
lke’s frailty may bolster the West 


Early in 1941, when ithe new year looked even less 
propitious th 1958 does now, a inadian had 
hat wit uu om Hitler's Get ) He \ 
ust he oO fix I Vari iamirer of Prim 
Minister Mackenzie Ku 
Do you 1 ly think 1h that this elder 
pinster is the right man to be Canada’s war leader? 
I he ergs r a tlie Please dor { 
hat word he d In ou nguag t means 
Fiihrer 
I he rf hor iy ck mind during the 
‘ it outburst of pani talk after President E1se 
howe! troke Arent we making ittle oO much 
of this undoubted mistortun 
Of course it is regrettable t POS W wu i 
ing \s a man President Etserthows is the respec 
nd affection of millio 1 all allied yuntries nd 
we're all sorry he I). It's also unlucky that the men 
who must carry on the president’ ob f hin 
vhether openly or not).are bound to be personally 
rite I\ na onst mally WE e as long , 
M Eisenhower retains offic Ihe tasks am I 
problems that were hard enough befo lave becon 
ven mards 
But some I ilk about “th sis of leadersh 


go much further I 
men in TWO Ké¢ ount 
Caerman ems to D 
of frailty on Western 
Surel tf 1S 2p 
depen tl ne 
had beg © think 


fetist vt leadershi Democracy does not 
he leadersh or Fith principle 
peop wh) think themselve iT 
q Kiv t Th id 
inada Nh i emo ited 

ywn internal athau ' summ 

yetenl ernment of Canada was 

placed by IrOUD ¢ rien who 

elvi I Ip lior to be a 


nore than suflicies 


competent incumoen 


selves ul lispensab For this delu 
hey wot wh tn serv heir 
monplace it second-rate rivals 
dgeserved I opportu itv tw 
l l | yp t } 4 ) 1 | wot 
OC’ | lemwcracy 
Maybe | time te ply the san 
national affairs ho l | men ot 
feel the pel | wedy of Dwigh 
men [ sen ma prudence m 
we are sure KHisenhower hiraselt 
( Vv of e peopl in never de 
or one small group of men 


senhower s 


POOU 


1es the 
a symbol « 
society 


ysterous. Our 


t did ina ap 


{ than harm 


ipnotized, and ¢ 


had 


aralyzed, by the 


WOR Ol 


In a democracy, 


easonamy com 
turned out ancl 


shown then 


commonplace and even 


pset nd i 

\W Ww th 1 
to fancy them 
ol | nae 
ipparenl con 
turn t wha 
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Mailb ag 


Birth control: is it an offense against the soul? 


Rousing (!?) reception for royalty reporter Callwood 


Maybe we need recreation programs for acults 


Ihe Great Birth Control Trial (Nov. 23) 
ems to give all the “nee public 
prosper by the produc 
tion and sale of contraceptive 
Who has the right to deny the 
life to a cl 


some to this 
i 


ded 
ity to those who 


devices 


ence of! 
world if not for contra 
) A man is 


only but als 


-Cpuves Usec 


not born for ths world 


the world that exists for his immorté 
soul te! ith, And I hope that we 
who call ourselves Christians still be 
lie n the supernatural life.----mMR: 
HELEN LOB, WILLOWDALE, ONT. 

fhe Queen's visit: no circus? 

] have just read in Maclean's (Dec. 7) 
an ticle by some wnknown fermele 
named June Cal)wood who Looks Back 
on the Royal Tour. It ts in the heig 


of bad taste that nobody should dare 


to express her uneducated opinion. abc 
the Queen of ¢ 


anada. How you have 


the audacity to say that she ‘one oO 
(Canada nost brilliant reporters 
eyond me An atrocious article.—a 


MONTREA 


“ Congratulations! June Callwood on 

VOU ever coverage of the (Queen’s 
sit. Your words were alive and I en- 
oved every one. May we have mar 


\fzS. LOUISE DEAN, CALGARY 


| enjoved June illwooc | dor 


forget the “potted palin 


seeker” or the elite members of the 





press who were 


allowed to peer from 


pantry MRS. LUCYLLE MAXW L, 


’ The article was 

The vapid utterance 
other rs” did little to raise the 
calibre of the press. No, Miss Callwood 
it was not a circus. It was a great his 
Majesty the Queen 
open parliament 
dignity. The 


lippant and in poor 


credited to 


obser ve 


torical occasion. He 


ame to Cenada to 
us she did with 


grace 


ud charm displayed by the Queen on 
very appeacance won the loyalty and 
affection of all her subjects MR. AND 
IRS. C. F. R. DA IN, SIDNEY, BAC 

” It has left one impression le mean 


trenness and hypocrisy of cer 
ain elements of the human race. The 
open With microscopic 
vividness every waking moment of the 

fe and movements of Queen Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip to a degree unexarn 


yed in the treatment of 


article tears 


guests in Our 
nids royal or otherwis« Let me say 


criticism 


nce no 


lune Callwood who merely tells a story, 
credible as it is.—G. HEIDMAN, OT- 

TAWA 
MACI AN 'S 


$ directed against 


“ To use 


the write 


int old and vulgar 
missed tae boat. Her preoc 
cupation with the vulgar and selfish dk 
mands of cormmercialism has apparent), 
blinded her to the finer 
that much 
on these visits if the 
from voracious nev 
hounds were abolished. Let Her M¢ yest 
people without a retinue of 

galaxy of 
lights, 
vornen and all the rackets 
thoughtful 


expression 


things of life 


1 would suggest nore 
would be achieved 


blare of publicity 


LOOd 


meet her 
ituffed 


yands 


shirts uniforms 


klieg 


newsmen and 


cameras, prying 


hat surround iensitive, 


woman who has consecrated her life 
© her people.—mM. MiCPHAIL, WIN 
NIPE 


No recreation for grownups? 


Robert homas Allen’s story, But | 
dont want the New Leisure (Nov. 23 
will be useful. There has been empha 


sis on recreation for children in Al 
berta but the adults 


have been over 
ooked too much-—B. R, J. TKACHUK 
PONOKA, ALTA 
t 
Versus occupational poet Moore 
in reply to Mavor Moore (The Prof 
sions) with malice: 
¢ 
Just s omplacent hunter  foilow 
poor, 
In safe pursuit of game that can't fight 
back, 


.. Nimrod, Mavor Moo 


Pursues his role as literary hack 


© Our poetic 


own, 
His thrusts show fess of talent than of 
gall 
He has no meat, who envies those witl 
bone 
I {ERBERT, OTTAWA 


More bravos for MacLerman 


“ MacLennan’s 


West arms 


East 
nan has 
respect It 
unfortunate that our chosen leaders 
not possess I 


philosophy re the 
ace shows tha: the 


courage, dignity «and self 


virtues. Lf they 
not be Pf riicipa if 


cblivior 


these same 


did we woule 
a mad race to 


NDON 


R. ( VE 


ONT 


Farewell Florencia Bay 


Florencia Bay 


worst story I eve 


Dec. 7) is the 
came across in a life 
time of reading. The literary style 

elementary and unconvincing, the pl 


pointless and vague, the ending a ma: 


(conclude 


} 


erpiece ol bsurdity IVOR GUES 
1INTON TRAIL, ALTA, 
“ | like It has pioneering ait 
tive, has a halfbreed problem, is Can 
dian, ts non-Araerican and is a_ little 
different. The weekest part is his place 
nung technique. As w Yukoner 
nakes me wince, but it could be wors 
1). C. MCARTHUR, WHITE ROCK, B.C. 
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Here are the photos and stories of seven families : 

who did not follow a fashion or formula when 

decorating, but instead achieved a highly personal 

Stvie -- each as charming as it is different. 


You’ 


And 


#eooee 


strikingiy modern apartment, delightful for entertaining 
apartment furnished by young 
blend 


rf Wi) 


Il see stark and dramatic modern for a small suburban bungalow 
a 32-foot long living room converted from a meeting hall into a « 
.a small city e 
antique collectors .. . and 


successful « 
ing of New World and Old, set 0 


vividly in the Spanish mood 

See why Home Decorating Editor Margit Bennett ; 
says “we surrender our personal taste and with it 
a part of ourselves by following mass-produced 
fads or our neighbor's taste.” Follow this 15 page 


feature now in Canadian Homes and Gardens, ‘ 
ALSO IN THIS MONTH'S ISSUE 
hat’s Wrong with Canadian Gardens and What to Do About It 
r ¥ i ‘ 
by Vancouver's Desmond Muirhead ' 
You'll want to try Madame Benoit’s recipes ‘or ; 
Omelettes —- Plain and Fancy : 
MX 
you'll walk in the footsteps of British history as Family Travel visits % 
Inside the Stately Homes of Britain 
ti 
t: 
IANUA \ Way |] ‘ 
“0 
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KATE AITKEN 





arcumentl 


SAYS 


W omen 


are mistits in politics 


All women who rejoice in 
ses of other women ind 
legend to the contrary, they’re fai 


from non-e> shared a good 





leal of pleasure and satisfaction 


became the first woman cabinet 
minister in Canadian histo 


At last,’ ley said, “women are 
0 the w to kh weir I tful 
place 1 overnn t At | I 
country beginning to real that 
there’s an important pl n pol 
li or wormen 
But iy there? If you) talkir 
about a world based on equity, ju 
tice, end common sense, there can 
be onl one vi t ya i 
talkin rf the world t | 
of women and men as they a! th 
inswer may very well be no \t 
any rate that is my answet! No 


matter how regretfully ana grudg- 


ingl t has co it I oO 1 
sion I've been forced to after a 


lifetime spent largely in study 


Why I've never run for office 


People of both sexes who sent 
thi attitude no doub will 4 rt 
Sy i pt lo | | Ol 
welve times dur t life 1 hav 

en t 1 t& 1 for pu ome 
on the municipal, provincial and 
feder leve Twelve times my 

ver has been “no” and each time 
t had reason 

First of al S git fue credit 
to tl publ urited worn now 


they are dedicated women who run 


to office endure 1c solitical 
impaign and emerge successfully 
HE ause ‘ I a de p TOO a con chon 


that their contribution to the pub 
Sut what hap 


pens when the election is over 


From my observation-—and this 
is why I’ve never 1 or public 
office myself he successful wom 


in candidate can proce ‘di in any 


FOR YEARS MRS, AITKEN HAS BEE 


cl of the four diffe t wat 
She can attem to b t ot 
the boys,” her ambition bein lo 


ck-room par 
us seldom works ou in 


} 
if she drinks too much, smokes too 


rauch, or tells her own quota of 
off-color stories, she has defeated 
he own er Inevitably husbands 


run home to their wives with tall 
tales of how Mrs. X can hold he 


| jl id n queers the confe 
! by being prud Then with 
reat I ( hey mi ec it the 
last funny sto ! gu 
told by Mrs. X. In actual p i 


woman 
coOlieague into the ull confidence 
The choicest bits « strategy art 
not fully explored until she has left 
the room 


Or the woman in public office 
depend altogeth ferninine 
support which means she is con- 
tantly rre 1 t oterie of 
} women such | elf. But 

| lso | to co 1 with th 
Wo n who wan n the 
bandwagon of success This is a 
woman politician,” they y ind 


we must stand behind her.” So in 
season n out of season. W th réa 


son or complete lack of il, every 


hey do, th babble to newspaper 
reporters, frends and couaint 
inces rC¢ } 1 good ory ews 
papel se 1Ze on incident 


which highlights any difference o 


feminine. A 


inge of words which 


opinion, masculine v 
sharp interchang 
between two men would pass un 
noticed, makes a headline in the 
war of sex Consequently the 
woman member of council or pat 
juire the un 
j 


deserved reputation of dved-in 


the-wool feminist with an unrealis 


3 


tic ittitude towa C 
business of politics Thus het 

ends who have helped elect het 
have now become not an asset but 
a liability continued on page 40 


N A PROMINENT COMMENTATOR. 
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BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Is Maemillan 


ready to step down? 


It’s tough at the top. That is not 


an elegant phrase but it has the 
doul 1erits of brevity and clar 
1 And he more I study ne 
British political drama the more 
I wond that so many men are 
I \ ind eager to take pon 


themselves the burden of high 
ministerial office 

My memory goes back to the 

days when Ramsay MacDo 

ers in Als 

own party and patronized by the 

Yories wh had ca»tured. him 


their own devices, nade 4 


) 
Naic 


hammered by the dissent 


speech of such meandering inco 
‘rency tiat a socialist shouted 
r God's sake, sit down.” 

Then there was Neville Cham 
*verlain, who was broken on the 
vhee!l because he bought time at 
Munich, and even Winston Chur 
chill was so howled at during hi: 
Abdication speech that he strode 
0 f the House in a black fury 
Indeed, if it ha not been for 
Adolf Hitler that moment might 


Lloyd George retired 


ina storm 


have been the end of the Churchill 


Now l is Harold Macmillan 
who faces such a sea of problems 
that he might well repeat what 
David Lloyd George said during 
his premiership: “A day in which 
I have to face only one crisis is 
like a da\ off.” 

Macmillan has 
sonality, so much 


deceptive per 
so in fact that 
it sometimes seems as if he is 
puzzled by himself. A few weeks 
azo we were chatting together 
when he assured me that all his 
but that 
he, as prime minister, had no de- 
partment to administer and there- 


ministers were overworked 


fore was under no strain whatso- 
ever. In fact, he implied that life 
Or a prime minister was a sort ol 
political siesta, punctuated by occa- 


sional alarums, excursions and 


noises off. 

It is true that Macmillan has 
virtue of character. He 
never continued on page 43 


he | 





MacDonald was harn- 


abuse. mered by own party. 





Chamberlain resigned 
} 





MACLEAN'S 


Churchill suffered a 
broken as “appeaser.” stroke under 


Macmillan is weary- 


strain, ing as attacks grow, 
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Chevrolet Brookwood — §-door 9-passenger 


NEW WAGONS WITH WONDERFUL WAYS— 





There’s new lilt in the way they look. 
New verve in their way with roads 
and loads. These Chevies move with 
the quickness of Turboglide* take-off 
and Turbo-Thrust V8* power, and 
float their cargoes on new Full Coil 
suspension or a real air ride.* Pick a 
two-door model or four, six-passenger 
or nine, you can be sure of this: You'll 
move in the smartest station wagon set 
there is! See all the “58 Chevies at your 
Chevrolet dealer now! 


"Optional at extra cost. 
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AUTOMATICALLY 


Drying perfection for alt fabrics 
with the touch of a dial... 
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From wet to dry—-in less than 35 minutes 


Dial N...and a normal load of cottons and linens is dry in less 
than thirty-five minutes. Not only dry, but so wrinkie-free you 
can put most of your wash straight away without ironing. 

Dial D... for all your delicate lingerie, silks, nylon and other 
fragile fabrics. All your precious articles are carefully pampered 

and dried in only eight minutes. 

Dial H...for beautifully finished chenille bed-spreads. Other 
heavy pieces —- terry towels, rugs, jeans, blankets —— all come 


out 
looking and feeling fresh, fluffy and brand new. 














RDA-920 
Canary Yellow, Turquoise, Satin White. 


Right herve in this smooth-as-silk porcelain Your G-E Automatéc Clothes Dryer 
basket your clothes a reated to the new has a special Aur freshener to give 
General Electric High-Speed Drying System your clothes that sepring-day fresh 


fast movuw currents of warm air dry your ness and a De 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


) AUTOMATIC 
DRY ER 


7M PP AMY hee eR eo 


Wrinkiler chat 
clothes quickiy, naturally, wrinkle-free. There's smoothes out wrinkles from wash 
in automatic sprinkler, too, that darmpens wash and wear fabrics. See the Drver and 


ready for ironing matching G-E Filter Flo washer now 
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Immigrant Nicholas Sakellariou, a 28-year-old Greek, walks Toronto’s streets, his face reflecting the loneliness felt by New Canadians adjusting to an alien world. 


a 

- ‘, Bove: since man began traveling the world in large numbers 
WW iv} en ris | \ i ifs Gy, Ge, there has been potential pain, anger, misunderstanding and frus 
tration in sudden miass movernents of people. With this in mind, 
Canadian government authorities and mental hygienists have 
au In! constantly been asking identical questions about the almost one 
|| Ses, attack Nn and a half million people who have come to Canada during the 
v 4 last eleven years. They are particularly concerned about two 
thirds of the immigrants-—those from non-English-speaking 

countries who don’t Know our language. : 

i me How are the New Canadians settling in? 
oul Iimmigra nts Are they being accepted by the Canadians who arrived 
1 earlier or were born here? 
Has an undue proportion of them succumbed te mental ill 
ness. 

Do they break the law more frequently than the rest of us? 
In short, how well have the New Canadian families with- 


Loneliness, unemployment, the tough task of changing s 


od the experience of being transplanted? 
(o find the answers tu these questions, | recently spent sev- 
eral weeks talking to New Canadians and to people who have 
raditinne ‘ 615 ining * ‘ had a lot to do with them-——immigration officials, welfare work 
traditional ways — these obstacles are undermining “he mental yi : rene P 
' ” ers, employers, »sychiatrists and clergymen 


(he main conclusion will sound paradoxical to most people 


ie : ; : nd startling to some. New Canadians have a lower crime rate 
health of Our million foreign-language immigrants. than the national average. But their rate of mental illness is 


ther than the national average—-perhaps alarmingly higher. 


— 
=) 


‘ 


The vast majority of New Canadians are law-abiding, work 


: ne oe . TAC - } rot va ing ‘gular jobs and beginning to pu N ots in Canada 
This searching study Suggests some concrete remedies ng at regular jobs a eginning to put down roots in Canad 
Many of them, however, complain that this undramatic set of 
facts has been obscured by the widespread publicity given to 
individual acts of misbehavior. Frank Glogowski, editor of 
Toronto Polish weekly paper, says, “Every time one of out 
BY SIDNEY KATZ people gets into trouble the apers use the word ‘Pole.’ They 
don't identify a native offender as « “Canadian. All our people 
PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL ROCKETT are not angels but this way the wrong impression is created 


Glogowski also points out that any continued on page 44 
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DOUBLE-DECKER, owned by the Warrens 
of Pleasant Valley Tourist Court, outside Toronto, 


cost $10,000. [t boasts two bathrooms. 











ALL THE COMFORTS of an ordinary home, including refrigerator and television, are provided in the Pleasant Valley trailer of Leo Gaiceau and wife Huguette. 


The brave new world of trailer living 


The eyesores of the Thirties have become picture-windowed, gadget-filled homes for sixty thousand Canadians. 


They’re helping to open up our frontiers and beat the housing shortage, and maybe some day they'll even fly 
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By Christina McCall 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY HORST EHRICHT 


A tong the frontiers of the Fifties, at every 
major construction project from the Trans- 
Canada pipeline to the uranium sites and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, thousands of chrome-and- 
aluminum caravans are herded together in neat 
suburban rows. In these gaudy two-toned trail- 
ers live a new race of gypsy-like pioneers that 
has sprung up as a result of improved highways, 
prosperous times and housing shortages. There 
are now sixty thousand trailerites in Canada and 
almost three million in North America. If 
grouped together in one colony, the continent’s 
trailer dwellers would form a city bigger than 
Mortreal and Toronto combined 

These modern frontiersmen can stand in their 
living rooms on bulkhead-to-bulkhead broad- 
loom carpeting, pull back floor-length chintz 
drapes and gaze through picture windows into 
the wilderness beyond. Their houses on wheels 
bear little resemblance to the “tin-can-tourist” or 
“rolling coop” trailers of the Thirties. They don't 
even have the sarne name. Trailers have become 
“mobile homes.” 

After vears of disrepute as one of the ugliest 
of community eyesores, the trailer is beginning 
to gain a measure of respectability as a possible 
remedy for the traditional evils of the boomtown 
with its makeshift shacks, dangerous overcrowd- 
ing and rent gouging. Trailerites are no longer 
automatically derided as parasitic and prolific 
nomads parked behind gas stations in homemade 
square boxes on wheels. 

But trailer owners are still plagued by prob- 
lems in spite of improvements in standards of 
trailer living and wide recognition of a need for 
mobile housing in new communities. Habitable 
trailer parks are scarce. Insurance rates are high 
and many municipalities have anti-trailer legis- 
lation. Still, the number of mobile homes manu- 
factured in Canada per year since 1950 has in- 
creased from twenty to four thousand. Including 
American imports, ten thousand trailers were 
sold in Canada in 1957. 

For their owners, the daily frustrations of irri- 
tating job conditions and tool-borrowing neigh- 
bors can be remedied with relative ease. They 
simply bundle blanket-wrapped knickknacks into 
the bathtub, jam pillows in the kitchen cup- 
boards, unhook the service lines and they’re 
ready to roll to what they hope will be pleasant- 
er surroundings, higher-paying jobs, different 
neighbors, more temperate climates. Today's 
mobile home has most of ‘the conveniences of an 
up-to-date suburban home. For ten thousand 
dollars (the price of one  uglier-than-average 
strawberry-box bungalow) you can buy the most 
luxurious of trailers—a double-decker, with air 
conditioning, two bathreoms, a dishwasher, built- 
in hi-fi, a bar and a fireplace—and park it in a 
sun-soaked California oceanside playground in 
February and a cool northern Ontario pine for- 
est in July. 

In the face of such unabashed romanticism, 
trailer haters, usually people who have tried and 
abandoned the way of life, are quick to point 
out that the biggest trailer is still smaller than 
the tiniest bungalow, and that in a bedroom not 
much larger than a normal bathroom, claustro- 
»hobia is inescapable. Hank Anderson, a bull- 
dezer operator in Calgary, who is six feet three 
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PLAYING in trailer bedroom is tight 
squeeze for Jotinson boys and their friends. 


CLEANING is easy in handkerchief-size rooms. Mrs. Roland 
Morris and Mrs. David McKnight have all latest appliances. 


Crowding is a problem but modern appliances make housekeeping a breeze 


oP] 





RAISING A FAMILY on wheels is a free choice for Mrs. Morris—the family also owns a house in Toronto. 


and weighs two hundred and thirty pounds, gave 
up trailer living after six months. Now when the 
word “trailer” is mentioned he mutters moodily, 
“They ought to breed a race of pygmies to live 
in those damn things.” 

Jack. Scott, a columnist on the Vancouver Sun, 
has harrowing memories of a 17,500-mile jour- 
ney he made in a trailer. In 1951 Scott, his wife 
and their two young daughters crossed Canada 
from Varicouver to Halifax, continued down the 
Atlantic coast to New Orleans, traveled across 
to San Diego, Cal., and then up the Pacific coast 
to B.C. The journey took seven months and as 
Scott said recently, “It was a miracle it didn’t 
lead to divorce or infanticide.” Scott concluded 
in one of his daily columns written en route: 
“As a cheap, comfortable and convenient way of 
camping, the trailer is ideal for short trips. But 
if you’re undertaking anything that involves a 
lot of mileage. then a heavy trailer is a headache. 
It’s tiring to drive since it demands concentration 
at all times. I<’s murder going through big cities. 


I'll never quite recover from taking our beast 
down Broadway.” 

But many who own models built in the last 
three years are quick to defend them. They say, 
among other things, that there is plenty of space 
in the new mobile homes. These range in size 
from thirty feet long and eight feet wide to cus-: 
tom-made trailers, fifty-five feet lony and ten feet 
wide. Prices are from four thousand to ten thou- 
sand dollars. One third of Canada’s trailer popu- 
lation has lived on wheels for more than three 
years. The fierce enthusiasm of confirmed trailer- 
ites is reflected in the Canadian Mobile Home 
Magazine, a monthiy published in Toronto. It 
has a wide circulation in trailer parks and every 
issue carries some trailerite’s firm pledge that he 
wouldn’t want to live any other way, 

In their attempt tc make trailers homelike, 
manufacturers have thought up dozens of ways 
to beat one of the biggest problems trailer dwell- 
ers have ti face-—lack. of space. Originally they 
borrowed many ideas continued on page 30 
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are worn by members of the local fan club. 








spelling out his name, 
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ANKA’'S FANS j 











nearly all voice, no Presley antics. 


ANKA’S MAIL is read by Paul and brother Andy. He hopes to’ open a music-publishing house. 


ifteen 


At 


Fresh from an Ottawa classroom. Paul Anka 


brashlv offered “Diana” to New York record makers 


and said he’d sing it himself. 


Now, less than a year later, he’s 


and has fan clubs he 


BY PAUL 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


An Ottawa high-school boy walked out of his 
grade-ten class last April and left town to put 
his talent up for grabs on Tin Pan Alley, “be- 
cause,” as he said, “I figured I'd rnake it faster 
in the States.” Paul Anka’s foray to New York 
was the same assault on fame and fortune 
almost every youngster builds his visions on, 
anc it had as much chance of success as any 
of the other anonymous thousands that are 
actually carried out. 

Four months later, on his sixteenth birthday, 
Anka wired his mother Camilia sixteen came)- 
lias from Philadelphia. He was one of six top- 
featured artists in a touring rock ‘n’ roll group; 
he sings four songs once a night and occasion- 
ally twice a day and draws a thousand dollars 
a week. On the same night Variety, the show- 
business newspaper, listed his recording of 
Diana, a rock ’n’ roll tune he says he wrote 
in twenty minutes, in thirteenth place in total 
sales on the continent. One week later’Anka 


grossed $100,000 


hasn’t even counted 


GARDNER 
BY MALAK 


himself was eighth in what the paper describes 
as Top Talent and Tunes. 

(he week after, Anka’s rendition of his own 
song had slipped to ninth place; then it climb- 
ed to seventh, stayed there a week and jumped 
to second, high above competing numbers by 
such tooming box-office names as Elvis Pres- 
ley and Pat Boone. On the scoreboards of two 
of the entertainment trade papers, Variety and 
Cash Box, the Anka record stayed in second 
dace {in first: Debbie Reynolds’ Tammy) for 
three weeks; on the listing of a third paper, 
Billboard, it touched first for one week. 

The week Diana topped Billboard’s chart 
Anka sang his tune on the Ed Sullivan tele- 
vision show in New York. He made a second 
uppearance as Sullivan’s guest in November 
after singing on the Perry Como Show and on 
The Big Record, which stars Patti Page. In 
the same month he played his home town and 
at vear's end took off on a British tour. 


© 4, 


+ Ny bee 
ANKA’S DINNER, cooked by his 
mother, features Syrian dishes. 
His father owns a restaurant. 


HF 


Anka draws. in royalties of a cent for writing 
and about four cents for singing on every rec- 
ord sold. Sales passed the million mark (more 
than one hundred thousand of thern in Canada) 
in mid-September, three months after the tune 
hit the radio stations and record counters. 
Diana topped two million early in October, and 
was expected to go over three million by 
the end of 1957. Anka is also paid for every 
radio and television broadcast, though juke 
boxes pay nothing but the price of the record 
[Three more Anka songs have been recorded 
by other artists and he earns royalties from all 
of them. A new Anka recording of two Anka 
tunes, Tell Me That You Love Me and I Love 
You, Baby, has been picked as a probable hit 
by all three entertainment trade papers. It had 
a quarter-of-a-million advance order from 
is much as somite hits sell altogether. 

The 1957 returns on his live and recorded 
singing and his song- continued on page 36 


dealers 


4 ANKA’S “DIANA” was written for Diana Ayou (left), of Ottawa, She’s eighteen and was once his baby-sitter. The recording sold three million in 1957, 
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) FIFTEEN FATAL CRASHES since 1941 that’s t 


That’s how veteran pilots describe 


“oraveyard of lost 


In sixteen years it's 


British Columbia's 
planes.” 


claimed a 


hundred and seventeen lives. But we're 
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F com the air the snow ; capped blue - green 
Coast and Cascade mountains that sweep across 

uthern British Columbia appear like giant 
petrified waves, giving the effect of an angry 
sea that has suddenly been turned tc stone. Like 

storm-swept ocean. they too seem boundless 
nd implacable 

Jagged peaks, thrusting five to nine 
feet into the sky, whip the high Pacific winds 


thousand 


into a turmoil powerful enough to toss about 
even a huge airliner should one come within 
ts grasp Pilots oO light aircrat that dart 
hr 


ough the mountain passes must Know, almost 


ntuitively, when to turn back or run the risk 
of becoming trapped in cloud-filled valleys with 
no way out 

unbroken wiiderness, four 
square miles in area ard lying 


Okanagan Vallev 


city of Penticton, has achieved so 


One patch of this 
to five thousand 
yvetween Vancouver and the 
terrible a 
reputation as the scene of air disasters that some 
British Columbians speak of it as “the graveyard 


of lost planes 


“The toughest flying country 
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oll tak n the storm-swept area between Penticton and Vancouver. Five other crack-ups took no lives 


in the world” 


During the past sixteen years its mountain 
spires have brought down twenty aircraft. In 
fifteen of these crashes one hundred and seven- 
teen people have been killed; in the other five 
there was no loss of life. Three of these planes 
and their eight occupants vanished without trace. 
Their whereabouts remain a mystery even today 
though fourteen years have passed since one of 
them disappeared and another nas been missing 
for eight. In one case, even the vision of a 
Hindu mystic who claimed to have divined the 
exact location of the lost fliers was checked 
futilely 

No other region in Canada and few anywhere 
in the world have taken such a toll of men anc 
planes as this notorious area, and yet it lies 
along the westerly leg of Green One, Canada’s 
principal airway from Pacific to Atlantic. flown 
daily by commercial airliners and regularly by 
the RCAF. The natural route from Wancouver 
into the 


by desperate relatives of the rnen 


rich Okanagan Valley for light aircraft 
also traverses it, and it is these small machines 
that are its most frequent victims. 
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numbers indicate the order in which crashes occurred. 


Flying conditions encount2red over this area 
ind throughout the B.C. coastal mountains are 
held to be the most perilous faced by pilots any- 
where in Canada. It is not t1e mountains alone, 
but the conspiracy they enter into with the prov- 
ince’s violent and deceptive weather that creates 
special hazards, a fact which was recently noted 
in an RCAF report on a 7-33 Silver Star jet 
which crashed as it was about to land at Van- 
couver airport. 

Attributing, the accident to the pilot’s inexperi- 
ence and his inability to cope with an unpredict 
ed and blinding snowstorm that suddenly con 
fronted him, the report concluded: 

“It is again emphasized the weather in this 
area is most difficult to forecast accurately. Fly- 
ing on the west coast is generally much more 
hazardous, for this reason and also because of 
the high terrain, than elsewhere in Canada 
Units should send only experienced personnel as 
captain of aircraft on flights in this area.’ 

Squadron Leader George ‘sheahan, who, while 
commanding the RCAF’s 121 Communications 


and Rescue Flight, served as search master in a 
/ score of attempts to find panes missing in the 
mountains, declares, “Its the toughest flying 


country in the world, bar none. The first two 
years I was stationed in Vancouver I flew over 
the mountains regularly and never saw them be 
cause of the clouds. continued on page 38 
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1942: 


crew died when a Canadian 


Thirteen passengers and 


Pacific Airlines twin-engine 
Lodestar smashed into the slope 
of Knight Peak on a 

flight from Prince George to 
Vancouver. !t was eight 
months before the wreckage 
was sighted by another CPA 
airliner. No bodies were found. 


13; 


ic? 


1957: The wreckage of a light 
plane (circled) in which 
three people died is almost 
completely hidden in a snow 
field on Mount Breakenridge- 
illustrating the cifficulties 


faced by search teams. 












1956: With one of its four 





motors crippled. a Trans 
Canada Air Lines’ North Sta 
piled into Mount Slesse as tt 



























tried to fight its wey back to 
Vancouver. Sixty-two 
passengers and crew were killed 
in what was Canada’s second 
worst air tragedy. Peak was 


sealed off as mass cemetery, 
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As a restaurant habitué I’ve dined on everything 


from Sloppy Joe’s Kosher Irish Stew to autographed lobsters. 


Dyspeptic but durable, 
Pve learned 


a few tricks. Here’s 


My ree! pe 


SU 


for eating out . 
and 
staying alive 


BY HUGH GARNER ‘ 


ILLUSTRATION BY PETER WHALLEY 


‘wr 
W hen I was a kid | used to look forward to the time 
when I could afford to eat in posh restaurants. In those 
days even Nick the tjreek’s, where we splurged on 
nickel coffee and date turnovers after the dance at the 
Oddfellows’ Hall, was é step on the wey to my ambitior 
Now, thanks to a restaurant credit card that enables me 
to eat on the cuff in hundreds of places, from the Ritz 
in Paris to Sloppy Joe’s Kosher Irish Stew House in 
Upper Musquodoboit, Nova Scotia, I can eat anywhere¢ 
1 choose. Lately I have eaten in bistros and beaneries 
that have such side-show gimmicks as grub skewered on 
flaming swords; personally autographed lobsters; steaks 
branded with my initia’s and as thick as pot roasts; and 
pancakes, called crépes suzette, blazing away in a chafing 
dish. | found I hadn't been missing much. 

Anybody who isn’t illiterate can autograph a lobster 
before dunking it into the boiler; cooking on 2 sword is 
for nomads without stoves; I hate steaks, even those 
thin enough to chew; aid I can burn my own pancakes, 
inadvertently, in a frying pan. 

1 found out a few things about eating spots that I'd 
overlooked before. For instance, dinirg as corapared to 
eating is when you pay twice as much for half as much, 
but the napkins are cleth instead of saper. A la mode 
is the French phrase for apple pie and ice cream, and 
a la carte means in English, “{ dare yeu.” A chef’s salad 
is something thrown toyether by a bus boy, and a chef's 
special is something he’s trying to get rid of before i 
spoils. A blue-plate special is served on a blue plate so 
vesterday’s yellowing potatoes will look whiter in con- 
trast, on the same principle that caused packing houses 
{until the public got wise) to wrap their bacon in red- 
lined cellophane. 

A grill is a room with tables in a hotel basement 
where yesterday's dining-room remains become today’s 
businessman’s hash. A cafeteria is a chow line where the 
saving On waitresses is not passed on to the customer. 
A café is a restaurant with continued on page 41 
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Juggling his major portfolios, Fulton keeps several secretaries flying. 





Here, in his Justice office, he 





checks details with Kay Kierans. 


3 it 4 


Pa a 
i i 


He’s at work by 8 a.m. 


The second most powerful Tory. . . is Davie Fulton, 


the experts agree, at forty-one justice minister, one of the Commons’ keenest minds and a cabinet 


Jack-of-all-trades. Even the Liberals show him grudging respect-—but he’s a worry to some Tories 


BY PETER C. NEWMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY SAM TATA 


Bawe are as many Opinions on the effective- 
ness of the Diefenbaker cabinet as there are 
political pundits in Ottawa. But on one point 
there is amazing agreetnent: its ablest politician 
ind currently the leading candidate to succeed 
Diefenbaker as the head of a Conservative gov- 
ernment is Edmund Davie Fulton, a former 
Rhodes Scholar and nfantry company com- 
mander from Kamloors, B.C., who relaxes by 
shooting prairie chicker and listening, to record- 
ings of Puccini operas played at full volume 
Already, forty - one - year-old : Fulton has 
reached a higher position for his age than any 
Canadian politician since Mackenzie King. 
While three Conservative cabinet ministers 
have been given no departmental responsibilities, 
Fulton is Canada’s Minister of Justice and Attor- 
ney-General and Actiny Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration; for nearly a month he was 
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Acting Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

Many politicians compare Fulton’s power in 
the PC cabinet to that of C. D. Howe under 
Louis Sr. Laurent, with two important differ- 
erices. Howe didn’t want to become prime minis- 
ter. Fulion does. Howe was St. Liurent’s con- 
temporary. Fulton is twenty-one years younger 
than Diefenbaker, although he entered’ the 
House of Commons in 1945, just one election 
behind Diefenbaker’s federal debut. “I don’t 
believe that either Fulton or those who know 
him expéct him to end up as anything less than 
prime minister of Canada,” says Bert Lawrence, 
an influential Ottawa PC lawyer 

Fulton feels a real joy in politics and believes 
he is fated to influence beneficially the course of 
Canadian history. 

He has a natural dignity without reaching for 
it. His pompadour of rusty hair and an oversize 


jaw, which he dips for emphasis, transpose his 
otherwise academic appearance into that of a 
proud but hungry bull moose scenting nourish- 
ment. He’s six feet tall and speaks with a snip- 
ped Oxford accent, pronouncing “clerk” as 
“clark” but, oddly, discarding the characteristic 
“rawtha” for the Canadian “rather.” When he’s 
nervous he blinks anc puffs Player’s. 

At work he has the authoritative manner of a 
roan running his affairs, rather than being run 
by them. He soon becomes “Davie” td most 
it’s his mother’s family name, not 
a corruption of David 

in the House of Commons he ranges between 
rnonotonous persistence and some of the rudest 
interjections ever recorded in Hansard. “By 
quite a wide margin, Fulton is the most intelli- 
gent Tory in the House and much the best de- 
bater,” says a former continued on page 32 
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“is happened to me’ 


This is another of the series of per- 
sonal-experience stories that wi! appear 
from time to time in Macieatr’s 

stories told by its readers abeut some 
interesting dramatic event in their lives. 


HAVE YOU SUCH A STORY? If so, 
send it to the articles editor, Maclean’s 
Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
For stories accepted Maclean’s will pay 
the regular rates it offers for articles. 


The author in his Toronto factory, 
which last vear grossed $3,500,000. > 
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How | became an equal 


BY ARTHUR T A TEISH I PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOHN SEBER 


After Pearl Harbor nearly every door was slammed in the face of this Canadian-born Japanese. Yet he bounced 


back into wealth and universal respect. Here’s his own story of how he did it 


On the afternoon of Dec 1941, I was on a 
public course in Vancouver doing my best to 
tirn to play golf. | wasn’t making much prog- 
ress and after a couple of hours of duffing I got 
into my car and started home. I lived then in 
Steveston, a fishing community at the mouth of 
the Fraser River just outside Vancouver, where 
I was the proud owner of the River Radio Sales 
and Service. , 

I was in no hurry. It was one of those beauti- 
ful early winter days so characteristic of British 
Columbia. [I turned on the radio and coasted 
along. I couldn't have been less prepared for 
what was to come when, minutes later, the pro- 
gram was interrupted by a news bulletin. “Japan 
ese planes have attacked Pearl Harbor,” the an- 
nouncer said 

| find it hard now to be precise about my feel- 
ings at that moment. When I think of it now ['m 
only able to recall a kind of numbness, a depres- 
sion, settling in me. There's an explanation for 
this 

Both my parents were born in Japan. I was 
| 


born in Canada and considered myself a loyal 


Canadian though I knew that neither [ nor any 





body else of Japanese blood was reallv free of 
suspicion in the eyes of our Caucasian fellow 
citizens 
Now, | wondered, what will they think of us 
or, worse, what will they do? It was a question 
that kept turning over and over again in my 
mind the rest of the trip home 
was twenty-two years old but I hadn't been 
living with my parents for close to seven years 
| had becorne a man of the world at an early 
ge. | was born Arthur Katsumi Tateishi, Marct 
919, on a farm five miles from Courtenay 


fi - 


on Vancouver Island. There were five children 
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in our family, three boys and two girls. and I 
was the third born 

Our farm was far from rich—a hundred and 
sixty acres, less than a quarter under cultivation 
When I was twelve my father. who had never 
known anytaing in his life but hard work, had a 
stroke. This was a heavy blow to us. My older 
brother was already working in a lumber camp 
but the family needed more help. One of my sis- 
ters got a job as a domestic and it was decided 
that | would have to leave school and help out 
on the farm 

After doing the chores around home ‘or six or 
eight months I, too, became a wage earner, as a 
“whistle puak” or signal boy for a logging outfit 
Che pay was fifteen cents an hour for an eight- 
hour day, six days a week. I lived twenty miles 
from the job site 

I was up every morning at 4.45 a.m. and after 
breakfast pedaled my bicycle five miles to where 
our donkey engineer lived. He owned aa old cat 
and I rode with him the five miles te the saw 
mill. There I climbed on a rail speeder for the 
ten-mile lap to where we were cutting. Then I 
started workiney 

When I quit at the end of two years nv wages 
had reached twenty-five cents an hour I'd been 
helping our at home but I still managed to put 
aside a hundred and fifty dollars. This money I 
plannec. to use for a very special purpose 

I'd done a lot of thinking about my future and 
I decided that I would be either a pilot or a radio 
technician. Flying was my first choice. Burt no 
matter which it was to be I had to leave home 
And so with a battered suitcase and my precious 
savings tucked securely in my pocket () had a 
littke extra money for my boat fare and miscel- 
lumeous expenses) I said a firm good-by to my 


family and set out for the great unknown city o 
Vancouver where | had neither friends nor rela- 
ives. | was fifteen years old 

But I was determined and soon got going about 
ray business. A flying career, | learned, was out 
of the question: I was too young and I didn’t 
have enough cash anyway. I turned to my alter 
riative career 

An instiution called the Sprot-Shaw Radio 
College was offering a six-month course for 
radio technicians and | promptly enrolled. The 
tuition fee was twenty-five dollars a month and 
with barely enough money to pay for the full 
course my problem’ was how to live in the mean 
time. | made a dea! with the operator of a board 
ing house te get free board in return for peeling 
potatoes, washing dishes and doing other chores 

i couldn't afford tram fare, so | walked the six 
miles to and from school every day. But I suc- 
ceeded in getting through the six-month course 
n four months and they told me that nobod\ 
Ilse had ever done it that fast 

I was proud of my feat. | had worked hard 
and felt well qualified for my new trade. The 
work!, I thought, was more or less my oyste: 
But | was in for a surprise 

limes were hard in the 1930s and jobs were 
not easy to find. [ soon learned that to be a Ja 
panese hunting for a job was even tougher. The 
days stretched into weeks and I was stili without 
work. Though I had fortunately continued on at 
the rooming house under the same arrangement 
I was rapidly reaching the end of my rope. | had 
to have money 

Then ! heard that a Japanese plastering con 
tractor in Steveston needed a helper. I wasted no 
time in getting to see him, and he hired me, I 
stayed at plastering for continued on page 27 









































The lonely mining settlement of Flin Flon set the 


sports world on its ear last winter by winning a national hockey championship. 


But that, like the golf course of rock and muskeg and the man-made beach, 


is only part of the story of 


The town 


where EVERYBODY plays 


BY TRENT FIRAYNE 


GROUP PHOTOGRAPH 


Fin Flon is a town that teeters on lonely rocks 
six hundred miles northwest of Winnipeg in the 
loop of longitude where summer days are al 
most nightless and winter ones mostly dim. It ts 
a remote town that startled a good many Cana- 
dians last spring by producing a largely home- 
grown hockey team that won the junior cham 
pionship of all Canada. The victory was the 
more remarkable because the Flin Flon Bomber: 
defeated the heavily favored Ottawa Canadiens, 
a team sponsored by the world’s professional 
champion Montreal Canadiens and _ lovingly 
packed by them with some of this country’s best 
young players 

While the defeat of the eastern Canadian 
champions may have astonished most of the 
hockey experts-\-it was the first time since 1948 
that the western representative had won the 
national championship only the most pessi- 
mistic fan in Flin Flon was more than mildly 
surprised. Nestled in the middle of a rocky no- 
where, the twelve thousand inhabitants of the 
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Heat-wave playground at Phantom Lake was made 


by trucking sand 16 miles. Now whole town swims. 


HARLIE LEARNED 


area have made the pursuit of sports trophies 
the monot- 
ony of their isolation, and they’ve grown accus- 


a year-round avocation in reliev 


tomed to the pace 

Ultimate success on a national scale was a 
matter of time to most people in Flin Flon be- 
cause they had seen one of taeir women’s curl- 
ing rinks win the western Canada championship 
in 1955, and their junior giris’ basketball team 
win the Manitoba crown seven times in the last 
line years, and the high-school girls win the 
Manitoba title six times in the last eight years. In 
hockey, the juniors worn the Northern Saskatche- 
wan league championship four times in the last 
five years, the midgets won the Manitoba cham- 
pionship three times in the last four years, and 
the juveniles won the Manitoba championship 
twice in the last three years. 

On a local scale, there was sports of all sorts 
for all ages. Forty-five adults passed their Red 
Cross life-saving swimming tests last summer 
when they could wrest a cubic foot of water 
away from three hundred youngsters registered 
in learn-to-swim classes. Kids not old enough 
or big enough to catch a place among the two 
hundred and twenty youngsters playing Little 
League baseball, or on the eight teams (four of 
boys and four of girls) in the thirteen-and-under 
softball leagues, played supervised games of 
volleyball and croquet and soccer on the town’s 
six playgrounds. Fathers and even mothers 
coached the eighteen hockey teams in the Tom 
Thumb and Pee Wee hockey leagues, and four 
hundred people belonged to the nine-hole golf 
course incredibly fashioned out of solid rock, 
huge boulders and dense boggy muskeg. Five 
thousand people sprawled in the surnmer sun 
on a fantastically concocted artificial beach. and 
sixfeen hundred curled in the town’s three rinks. 
A sixty-three-pound lake trout stretching half 
an inch under four feet was landed by a girl 
named Lorraine Hayes. four years ago in nearby 
Lake Athapapuskow (which fishermen abbrevi- 
ate to Athapap) and cluring a widely publicized 
four-day trout festival conducted annually for 
the last seven years the winning trout has never 
weighed less than thirty-three pounds. The peo- 


Flin Flon’s out for trophies all year 


ple who didn’t participate in any of these var- 
ied recreations, and perhaps some who did, were 
heavily involved in a glee club, a camera club, 
a figure-skating club, a canoe club, aA archery 
club and/or ballet classes. 

Sometimes it’s hard not to play something in 
Flin Flon. When Doug Dawson, the manager 
of the champion junior Bombers, moved there 
as a teen-ager ten years ‘ago he was watching 
some high-school boys play hockey in the Flin 
Flon rink. A stranger standing beside him at 
one end of the rink asked him if he played 
hockey. 

“Sure,” said Dawson, “I played in Winnipeg.” 

“How long have you been here?” asked the 
man. 

“Three days,”’ said Dawson. 

‘Well then, why in thunderation aren’t you 
out there playing now?” roared the man. 

Flin Flon’s battered old corrugated-tin rink 
has been standing since 1935, seven years after 
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hockey team, are 24 of Flin Flon’s “sports” groups. 


the town was first settled. The Hudson Bay Min- 
ing and Smelting Company, which now employs 
three thousand men and thereby dominates the 
town, begun to bring in hockey players in °35 
e l- 
known Winnipeg hockey players Buddy Simp- 
son, Ray Enright, Gordie Hayes, Cliff Workman 
ind Buddy Hammond moved north to take jobs 
and play hockey. Wally Warnick and Slim Hold- 
away went there from Brandon, and Sid Abel, 
ater a star centre for the Detroit Red Wings 
and coach of the Chicago Black Hawks, joined 
the Bombers from Melville, Sask. 

These were the original Bombers, a name that 
icquired hockey fame in the west in the old 
Saskatchewan Senior Hockey league. Buddy 
Simpson, now Conservative member of parlia- 
ment for the Churchill constituency, recalls that 
he received forty-two cents an hour and worked 
in the mill fifty-six hours a week, which pro- 


duced a weekly pay cheque of $23.52. He was 


3 
to give diversion to the townspeople. Wel 
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Among them: baseball, basketbal!, golf and archery clubs, : 


married and unemployed in the mid-thirties, as 
were most of the players who went to Flin Flon 
even before a road was through from The Pas, a 
hundred miles south. Teams traveled by train on 
a spur line of the Canadian National Railways 
The routes to Winnipeg or Regina or Saskatoon 
still wind so circuitously around the literally 
thousands of rock-bound lakes of northern Mani- 
toba that the journey to anv one of them re- 
quires at least twenty hours, including connect- 
ing-line stopovers. 

Hockey teams have covered that route every 
winter since 1935. Eight years ago the empha- 
sis swung from senior to junior hockey, with last 
season being the most successful in the town’s 
history It reached its glorious culmination 
when three games of the Dominion junior final 
were played in the shabby old rink. This was 
a monumental undertaking, since the rink seats 
only 1,145 people and the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association asked for a guarantee of 
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From canoeing and curling to ballet and barbershop singing there’s a club to keep everybody active. Here, grouped for this special Maclean’s photograph around the champion 


Little Theatre company and a folk-dancing group. 


forty-five hundred dollars a game when the 
Bombers made application for home games. 
Ordinarily all seats are sold for seventy-five 
cents each for league games. To raise the re: 
quired forty-five hundred dollars, the club boost 
ed prices to three dollars for reserved seats and 
for standing room as well The town was 
in a frenzy of excitement four days before the 
opening game. Every seat had been sold when 
it occurred to Pinkie Davie, the manager of the 
town’s Community Club, which administrates al 
children’s activities, that there would be no room 
n the rink for the kids. He consulted Buddy 
Simpson, then an HBM&S company official. 
They organized a crew of workmen who set to 
work to knock one end out of the rink. When 
this was completed, long rows of two-by-four 
planks were set up at the open end of the rink 
to form temporary bleachers from which the 
kids of Flin Flon could see the Memorial Cup 
finals, continued on page 34 
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satirical drama from Hollywood continued to 


BEST: THE GREAT MAN “An early this biting 


Steno Joanne Gilbert, small-town sage Ed Wynn and newsman José Ferrer were in cast. 


Starter, 


impress at year-end 
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CLYDE GILMOUR Picks THE BEST is | 


t. 


WORST: THE STORY OF MANKIND “Peter 


Stereotypes in 


of the 
which also offers Hedy Lamarr as a de 


Lorre as a besotted Nero tew 


Ss one 


acceptable 
Arc.” 


this pretentious historical fantasy nure Joan of 

























THESE WERE THE 10 BEST 


STARTING WITH THE BEST 


2. 


MACI 


The Great Man 

Funny Face 

12 Angry Men 

The Shiralee 

The Pajama Game 

The Incredible Shrinking Man 
Les Girls 

Time Limit 

Sayonara 


The Young Stranger 





THESE WERE THE 10 WORST 
STARTING WITH THE WORST 
1. The Story of Mankind 


Jet Pilot 

The Wings of Eagles 
The Little Hut 

Paris Does Strange Things 
Julie 

The Unholy Wife 

Beyond Mombasa 


The lron Petticoat 


Omar Khayyam 
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Best performance by an actor 


James Cagney portraying the late Lon 


Chaney in Man of a Thousand Faces 








Best performance by an actress ' 


Eva Marie Saint as the anguished wife 
of a dope addict in A Hatful of Rain. 


detective in Love in 





Year’s strongest comeback 


Aging singer Maurice Chevalier as a 
Afternoon. 


Shapeliest legs 


Those of Mitzi Gaynor in Canadian 
Constance Tompkinson’s Les Girls. 


“Realism and giddy escapism battled for supremacy” but at the real test of box office the public still baffled the analysts 


of 1957 


Like the Good Guy and the Bad Guy, locked 
in combat on the edge of an abyss in one of 
the silent screen’s long-ago Saturday serials, 
sombre realism and giddy escapism were bat- 
tling for supremacy in the movies as 1957 was 
dissolving into history. 

Each -istrn had its own impassioned advocates 
as a remedy for the industry’s box-office troubles. 
But nothing conclusive could be learned from 
the actual ticket figures. Realism and escapism 
were both selling briskly, in some cases. In 
other cases, both were languishing. The in- 
scrutable public is more Sphinxlike than ever in 
resisting sure-fire “analysis” by poilsters, huck- 
sters, studio brass hats and other students of the 
masses 

What, for example, is the true significance of 
the fact that Cecil B. DeMille’s mammoth 1956 
production of The Ten Commandments is al- 
ready well on its way to becoming the No. | 
box-office champion of all time? No one can 
say for sure, but there are many theories. The 
success Of DeMille’s devotional extravaganza 
has been variously attributed to the power of 
yallyhoo, the organized support of “church 
groups,” the lure of the film’s “pagan orgies.” 
a genuine and widespread resurgence of reli- 
gious feeling, and the sheer sorcery of the old 
epic-maker’s showmanship 

Movie attendance generally was down in 1957 
n comparison with 1956, but the top-hit pic- 
tures did better than ever. Television has hurt 
the theatres, forcing more of them to close. The 
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film industry seems to have reluctantly decided 
that “going to the movies” is no longer the habi- 
tual prime entertainment of the millions. In- 
stead, the customers have become more critical, 
more “choosy”—and they are staying away for 
longer periods whenever they pay out hard cash 
and receive a couple of hours of boredom. 

Box-office considerations aside, there were 
many good and excellent feature films shown 
in this country during 1957, and most of them 
are still happily in circulation. 

The Great Man, my own nomination as the 
best picture of the year, is a tough and bril- 
liant satire on the broadcasting industry and its 
idol-creating mythology. I’ve seen it four times, 
with constantly increasing admiration. José 
Ferrer worked with novelist Al Morgan on the 
screenplay, which is substantially better than 
the book. Ferrer also directed the film and ap- 
peared in it as a radio newsman who is assigned 
to put together a massive memorial tribute to 
a dead favorite of the airwaves. In actuality the 
“great man’’—-whom we never see-—was a mon- 
ster of corruption and deceit. The film main- 
tains an uncompromisingly blunt attitude all the 
way to the end instead of “selling out” in the 
final reel—a fate that too often befalls stories 
of social protest on celluloid. 

My list of the year’s Ten Best includes three 
musicals (Funny Face, The Pajama Gane, Les 
Girls) and one science-fiction fantasy (The In- 
credible Shrinking Man). There were dozens of 
trashy competitors in both departments, but 
these four in my estimation are worthier efforts 
than all but a few of their “serious” rivals. Gai- 
ety and imagination are still qualities to cherish 
yn the screen. 

Time Limit and The Young Stranger are both 
dramas on weighty subjects (the meaning of 
treason and heroism, the truth about today’s 
troubled youth), and each reflected a good deal 
of candor and courage in developing its story. 


My nominations had to close off before i 
could see such highly touted late-comers as Hol- 
lywood’s Raintree County and A Farewell to 
Arms, Britain’s The Bridge on the River Kwai, 
Italy’s Cabiria, and France’s Gervaise and A 
Man Escaped. Most of them will be 1958 re- 
leases in Canada. 

Thunderously acclaimed in the film industry 
itself, Sayonara strikes me as being good enough 
for the No. 9 spot among the Top Ten, but no 
higher. Giowingly photographed in Japan, it 
tells a compassionate but somewhat contrived 
yarn about two American servicemen (Marlon 
Brando, Red Buttons) who fall .n love with 
Japanese girls and learn that race hatred is an 
international commodity. 

Britain exported many an enjoyable film in 
"37 (random samples: The Smallest Show on 
Earth, Time Lock, A Hill in Korea, The Prince 
and the Showgirl, Brothers in Law, The Span- 
ish Gardener). But the only one that demanded 
inclusion among my Top Ten was The Shiralee, 
a stirring but unmaudlin story handsomely 
photographed in Avustralia, about an embittered 
roving worker whose devoted little daughter is 
life’s main “shiralee,” or burden. The roles are 
beautifully played by Peter Finch and Dana 
Wilson. 

My annual nominations, like those of all the 
other critics, will be angrily rejected by many 
readers, no two of whom could conceivably 
agree in their lists. Such disputes are often even 
hotter when they deal with the year’s Ten Worst. 
One man’s Worst can be another man’s Best. 
But I am prepared to defend-—short of an ac- 
tual duel, | hope——-my nomination of The Story 
of Mankind as the worst picture of 1957. A 
bad “big” picture which purports to be a master- 
work deserves critical censure far more than any 
of the dozens of bad “little” pictures which don't 
pretend to be anything but routine double-bill 
makeweights. 
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The GM Golden Anniversary Oldsmobile 
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The GM Golden Anniversary Chevrolet 


The GM Golden Anniversary Pontiac 
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RESENTED HERE for Canadian motorists are 
ane offerings of the five GM car lines for 1958. 
They celebrate the fiftieth year of General Motors. 
They are automobiles that—to be worthy of this event 
— were dedicated to surpass their own traditions. 
And while each maintains its own personality, all five 
cars benefit—as does the public—from the combined 
ingenuity of their own engineering staffs and the 
styling, research, development and testing resources 
of General Motors. 








FROM THE PROGRESS OF THE PAST.. 


EAN’S MAGAZINF TANI 


GOLDEN FIVE for 58 


From the General Motors Technical Centre comes a 
steady flow of advanced engineering and design de- 
velopments-—-basic betterments in transmissions and 
engines—new ideas in comfort and safety features-— 
new concepts in styling and appointments. 

It is this General Motors leadership which has created 
such outstanding quality and value in the cars now 
ready for your inspection in GM dealers’ showrooms. 
They offer you, we believe, the widest selecticn and 
the most satisfying motoring to be found today. 











The (;M Golden Anniversary Cadillac 
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THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 
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UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS ARRIVE IN NOVA SCOTIA 
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SSSSOSSHSSOHHHSSSESSSHCSEHESTSESSSSEBE 


First draft. For the coming year, 1958, I resolve 
1. To attend all PTA and other school, civic and 
cultural meetings recommended by my wife. 2. To 
stop drinking. 3. To add on a playroom to the house 
4. To refrain from watching fights or wrestling 
matches on television. 5. To walk at least two miles 
a day. 6. To eliminate tobacco in all forms. 7. To 
read at least one worthwhile book a week. 8. To cut 
out fried foods and desserts. 9. To devote at least 
half my week-end time to the children. 10. To raise 
a vegetable garden sufficient to supply all needs for 
the family 


Second draft. I resolve: Not to refuse to attend all 
school and civic meetings, to drink less, to do some 
work around the place, waste less time watching 
fights. get in a walk occasionally, cut down on smok- 
ing, try to get in some good reading, eat more sens 
ibly, spend some time with the kids, and do some 
gardening. 


Final draft. I solemnly resolve to make every effort 
to accomplish more, take better care of myself, anc 
behave more sensibly than I did last year, provided 
these efforts are received with patience and under- 
standing 


PARKE CUMMINGS 
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How | became an equal 


Continued trom page 19 


two months and then went to the Queen 
Charlotte Islands and spent the season 
working in a salmon cannery 

I returned to Steveston solvent; I had 


aved two hundred dollars. What now, | 
sked mvself. Should I again try to find a 
ob as a radio repairman or should I~ 
the idea se2med almost too bold should 
I start my own business? 
| 


I gave nvyself the answer I wanted. I 
hurried to Vancouver and spent what I 
could on tools and equipment 

Then | went back to Steveston, found 
a vacant shop and rented it. At 16 I was 
I guess, the youngest tradesman in town 

I didn’t wait for business. I couldn't 
ifford to. [-teok my tool kit and went 
from door to door looking for radios to 
fix. The majority of the people living in 
Steveston were Japanese. Many of them 
spoke little English. Except for a few 
simple phrases. I spoke no Japanese. But 
it wasn’t long before I'd acquired a fair 
working knowledge of the language. Not 
that my business was done exclusively 
with Japanese. | made a good many cus- 
tomers among the English farmers who 


came in to Steveston to shop. 
“The day our world changed” 


Altogether things went well for me. 





Eventually I moved to a better location. 

I got a store on Main Street next door 

to the post office. My apartment was at ° 

the rear. | was already handling a line of To really clean your mouth and purify 

radios and phonographs and I expanded 

the stock to include typewriters. I even 

began selling pianos ‘ b ‘ h : e I 
By then the days of lugging my tool kit your reat r you need this extra cares 

from door to door were behind me. I 

ywned a truck and had a couple of local 








boys working for me. I drove a late- 
model car and, at last, | was realizing the 


second of iny dual ambitions—I was tak- . : i i 
: Bad breath is most often caused by mouth impurities. And you can’t 


ing fiying lessons at Sea Island airport : 
remove these odour-producing deposits just by cleaning your teeth. 


Then came December 


| remember some of the olcer folks in You also need Lavoris to clean all the other areas of your mouth. 
Steveston, people who listened to the ‘ 
short-wave broudcasts from Japan, pre- The chemical action of Lavoris detaches and flushes out the germe- 


Aitinia 40 : ‘’t pay much at- FS en SPE ee : : : 
lictin nape out I didn’t pay much harboring. odour-producing mucus coating which clings to your 


tention had already taken my army ‘ ; 
niedioal eat ied Ges antes Remeanes tebe tongue, throat and mouth tissues... the common cause of unpleasant 
had been told to wait until I was called breath. 
I never was . ° ° P : 9 

When war did come we expected re After just one rinse with Lavoris you'll know why millions use it 
trictions. But we didn’t expect some of | daily. You'll like its spicy cinnamon-and-clove flavor and the way 


the things that happened. A curfew was it leaves your whole mouth tingling with refreshment rhs tasting 


imposed ard rumors flew wildly. One was : ° 
gloriously clean, 


that the whole Japanese communtiy, even 





"sen Ave, Westor 


the Canacian-born, would be sent to : . ; n-ciov® 
no ge : aS Don't delay, start using Lavoris to-day, and ensure yourself of a really sangeet 
apan - 3 - / d comes vo 
After a period of confusion during | Clean mouth and pure fresh breath. MOUTHY " eARGLE 
which the authorities issued directives and {ASH ind 4 
counter-directives, it was ruled that no As ANTISEPTIC nt 
Japanese, irrespective of allegiance or TRINGENT- DEODORA ; 
birth, could live within a hundred miles The Pros No. 22704 ———— ad 
: "Prietory of Pavent Mee! 
of the Pacific. | had about a month to lay , ' 10 
ORis ¢ LIM! 
pack up ; itso CHEMICAL CO. nie 
It was a bard thing to do for anyone : f E 


P 
_L 
who considered himself a Canadian. but GAR” 
there was no reprieve and I went ahead AN D 
with the liquidation of my business. | 


.H 


ps 
tried to sell at what I thought was @ rea wA 
onable price but the situation was hope 
less. No Japanese could get what his 


TASTES GOOD 
—DOES GOOD 





property was worth 





I'd been selling a lot of radios on time 








sal abe M-47 
and I was told I'd have to make good for 
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Columbia 


It was in April 1942 that I set out on 
my trip acre the country We traveled 
in Old day coache ith wicker seat nd 
i stove in the itre of the ir. Our diet 
for the four da vas pretty much limited 
to wienel ind bur ind ; 

We w not happ rew tha 1oOrT 
ing WwW liumbed down from the train at 
1 siding near Jackfish, Ont., a hundred 
miles northeast of Fort William. {tt was 
crisp and clear and as we trudged througt 


snow three feet deep from the ratiway 
to the cluster of bunkhouse I 


world had 


siding 


seemed as though my ome to 





in end. There f was inember of a d 
tested race, suspect in my native Cat 
1da, My Dusine one. It was worse than 
anything | could imagine 

But once established il Jackfis! | 
didn't have ynuch time to brood. | work 
ed first as 4 pick-and-shovel hand on a 
road jol ind lat i in orderiy in the 
camp iofirn It was not an internment 
camp though our movements and activi 
ties were controlled. We reported in a 
out. | used to go occasionally to the pul 
io Jackfish, three milk iway We w 
paid, too twenty-five vent 1 h 
from which seventy-five cents a day 
deducte for board. The room was f1 

After | had been at the camp abou x 


months the authorities began nov 


people out for work elsewhere, mostly to 





the sugar-beet fields of southern Ontario 
I decided to take bold stey nd applied 
for permission to go direct to oronto 
ind take my chances on finding a job 
there. | was surprised when on 10 
time later | was tssued an identification 
ird and told that, aside from having to 
report to the RCMP once a month, | 
was on my own. I was a new inan 

| went straight to Toronto to see Ernest 
Trueman, who was head of the Japane 
division of the Department of Labor 
i man who, I think, did more than any 
wody else tc ease the location proble m 
of the Japanese in Ontario. Through 
lrueman’s office I got at lea dozen 
jeads on pos but none of them panned 
out. There was a real manpower problern 
but matter how desperately people 


needed help 


they were not prepared to 
hire a Japanese, I knew I was in for a 
hard time 
I thought my luck had changed when 
one day in London the manager of a 
small plant engaged in war work said 
that while he was probably asking for 
trouble he ‘was prepared to take me on 
“Start tomorrow morning,” he said 


I was elated. | rented a room and that 


night was Ilving on my bed mulling over 


empioyel 
17 ve hen the landlady call 
( elepho \ ny bo 
! 

Son om p h2 
Vl [ h fo ! out that | 
hirin 1 they’ threaterir ‘ 
trik l iv! yu o1n a) | 
i ¢ ir¢ Wi 

Wt i | } 1 his at 

d l ee ne t in « 

I ked him an { 
dt to ynetl ewhere 

I i o Toror nd with tw 
om J pat boy oved nt Iwo 

ip roo the ¢ I ot the I< 

¢ one ook our meals at t 
YMCA. (I f y small savir 
oO e ) on projects.) In one 1 
pect I had changed “ no 
Oo o Ser \ o snubs and hostile 

€ \ od thing it was beca 
el y 1 1o real bitterness in the 
la 
‘We were walking on eggs’ 

Mo people m 1 Canada had 
ey rea! en Japs a We VeTe 
vdditi t ». The pressions were 
formed trom wh the ird or read i 
the newspaper » I guess you couldn't 
blame them. W were walking n 
for quite a whi! 

1 combed Toronto in search of work 
for close to two months. Then one da 
I went to fairly large radio sales and 
service sto that I'd heard needed a re 
pairman rot the job, no questions ask 
€ Phe was twenty dollars a week 
That « it! | knew th de had turnec 

| was runn heu ce department 

her i eighteen months, [ quit to 
ny OW ine It was then 1944 


JASPER 


they were not prepared 
| ted a small shop on College Str t 
i ti . { il i t oO! I 1 
\ | ( Om apartmen up il 
I 1 tl i work for several 1d10 
stores. That ker ve busy enough. But 
I had something else in mind 

I had wa DEC erested in electric 
motors and | began designing a phono- 
raph turntable motor suitable for On- 
tario’s 25-cycle current. Phonograph mo 
ors werent being manufactured in Can 
da and tt market was growins 
seemed clear to me that to put myself or 
easy treet | only needed to develop an 
acceptabd! yroduct An it looked so 
isy. Ignorance, of course, ts bliss 

Tool 1 dies had t ye made and I 
hired a couple of apprentice tool makers 
to work with me part-time. | repaired 
radios by day and made tools and dies by 
ni ht l worked twenty neurs ¢ gay more 
often than | care to remember 

It wa trial-and-error process. We'd 
build a motor and then have to tear tt 
apart. Sometimes it took as lon is two 
vonths to produce two satistactory units 
But we finally perfected a motor. Before 
we could go into production, however, we 

id to make new too the old ones 
wouldn't stand up and had to be scrap 
ped. But at last we got underway 

I was confident that I had something 
yood; if any doubts lingered they were 


received early in 
company distributing elec- 
They they 


product and if I 


dispelled by a letter | 
1946 from a 


tronic equipment said were 


mpressed with my wa 
prepared to join them and supervise rts 
production they would pay me ten thou 
me | 
them 


sand dollars a year. This convincec 


was on the right track and I turne 


down. It wasn’t long after this that | got 
i lephon ill from another company 


similar proposition, which I also 


By Simpkins 








mMACLEAS 


“Isn't that the tie Mother gave you for Christmas?” 





MACLE 


to hire a Japanese... 


AN'S 





rejected How times had _ changed 
We were still operating out of the same 


shop on College Street (by then we h 
the 
ipartment upstairs 


But 


so limited that 


basement) and I was 
I had siv 


Capital Ww 


taken ove! 
ving in the 
my 

every shipment 


el iployees operating 
f a dozer 
cash-on-delivery so that 


Somethin, 





motors h to be 





I could make a dozen more 


1ad to be done 
Stanley 


about 


I went t see Honsberger 
had 

greed to help and said first I shouk 

We did and he 


still is. He’s been like 


lawyer I heard I was scared 


He 


set up a company be 


came a director. He 


a tather to me 
I was soon selling all the motors 


ould manufacture. In 1947 when I start 


ed 





making automatic record chang 





under a cross-licensing arrangement with 
an American firm I had to move to a 
bigger location. | now had a workins 
force of seventy people. I branched into 


fans that same year when I found 


electric 


that basically the motor used to power a 
phonograph turntable would drive a fan 
Later | applied the same principle to the 


electric 


In the 


oner 

anaged to 
lessons I'd 
In the 
when I went back to British Colum 
bia for the first time, | was flying my own 
plane. I didn't triumph; | 


was happy to be able to go back at all 


meantime [ had n 


complete the flying begun 


years before in Stevesten fall of 


1947 


consider it a 


“It’s an asset to be different” 


It 


was some time before I got over 
my self-consciousness about being Japa 
nese. I think the break came one day 


when a friend of mine, an executive of a 


ask 


meetings of 


trade-magazine publishing company, 
ed me why I 
the trade associations to which my 
pany 


never attended 
com 
belonged 

While I fumbled for an answer, he sug- 


gested, “Is it because you're afraid some 


body might stare at you?” I agreed that 
maybe that was the reason. “But don’t 
you see,” he said, “you've got an ‘asset 
in being different. Why not use it? 

I took the advice. | don’t mean to ap 
pear vain but I think I can sit down at 
a meeting and though I may not say a 
damn word everybody there will know 
who I am. And if they don’t, they make 


it a point to find out 

My progress was steady from 1946 on 
In 1949 I reached a heady plateau when 
half a 


part ot 


sales 
But the early 
moments. I'd 
cident the 


dollars 
its dark 


Car ac 


million 
1950 had 
involved in a 
critical 


exceeded 


been 
injuries I 
suffered left me bedridden for six months 

Between telephone calls to the office I 


propped a 


and chest 


drawing board on my 


and designed the first direct-drive three 


anees 
speed record-changer motor. It pat 
ented in both the United States and Can 
ada and is still in use 


Was 


That year our sales 
climbed to a record high of $911,000 
Another event, much more important 
1950. I met my 
Her name then was Gwen Gammon and 


working 


to me, occurred in wife 


she was for an 
in Montreal. Fly 
ing, with one of my salesmen as a sort of 
middleman, brought us together. 


Gwen was very 


aS a secretary 


electrical manufacturer 


nuch interested in air- 
planes though she wasn’t a pilot herself 
Our representative in Montreal 
her office and men- 
tioned one day that I was flying in from 
Toronto and that he could probably ar- 
range a flip 

He was right: he could arrange it; and 
I don’t think it’s inaccurate to say 


sales 


called regularly at 


we've 
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been flying a good part of the time ever 
since. We flew to Nassau on our holidays 
last spring in our five-place amphibian 
Gwen often joins me on busi- 
ness trips to New York and Ch cago and 
every now and then we hop down to 
Montreal for Sunday 


aircratt 


dinner. She’s as 
keen a flying fan as ever though still not 
a pilot 

Gwen and I worked with the architects 
in planning our house. It’s a long, low, 
L-shaped place with ten rooms. It over- 
looks a deep wooded ravine in suburban 
Toronto 

We have a named 
Arthur. He’s a lively little fellow and, 


northwest 
six-year-old son 
‘e most children, extremely curious 
rhat’s what gave me the inspiration for 
one of my more valuable patents 
Little 


living room one night a couple of years 


Arthur was playing around the 
70, pushing, poking, exploring every- 
thing within reach As I sat there watch 
ing him I began to think what a great 
thing it would be if I could develop a fan 
that wouldn't be a hazard to children’s 
fingers 

I sat down at my desk right away and 
roughed out the design for a fan that 
proved quite revolutionary. It’s different 
in a very simple way: the air is chan- 
1eled by four metal louvers that oscillate 
yack and forth in front of the fan, while 
he housing remains stationary. The face 
of the unit is covered by a tight mesh 
grill. We call it the only completely child- 
proof fan on the market. It won a 1955 
award from the National Design Council. 

Working from the same idea we then 
produced a fan heater with a dark ele- 
ment—"“no glow to attract the children’s 
fingers” is the way we describe it in our 
promotional literature. It won another 
Design Council award 

Fans have always been big with us. In 
fact, we very nearly dominate the Cana- 
dian market, making about sixty 
sand a year. We changed the name of the 
company from the original Phono Motors 
Manufacturing, with fan 
sales in mind. We thought Seabreeze was 
i more appropriate name for a fan. Now 


it applies to all our products even though 


thou- 


to Seabreeze 


record players have superseded fans as 
our biggest volume item 

We're pioneering the manufacture of 
tape recorders in Canada and we've in- 
roduced stereophonic sound in our high- 
idelity equipment. And we're still the 
only people in the country making auto- 
natic record changers 

Our record players have close to forty 
percent of the Canadian market. During 
the peak pre-Christmas rush we produce 
i thousand a day. Of course, we've now 
graduated to a much bigger factory. We 
have forty-five thousand square feet of 
manufacturing space, plus warehousing, 
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and a total of two hundred employees. 
Our volume in 1956 was just under 
three and a half million dollars. For 
the first ten months of Jast year business 
was up about forty percent. When 
I point this out I like to stop and think 
of all the great things that have happen- 
ed to me in these few years, and, most 
important, of all the people who have 
had confidence in me and helped me 
I'm thinking of the bankers and the 
executives of the big corporations, the 
hard-cut businessmen we hear so much 


about. The fact that they opened their 


doors to me meant an awful lot, especial- 
ly when you bear in mind that not too 
long since I would hesitate to ask direc- 
tions in the street for fear of causing a 
scene, 

There was another important factor. 
Otiawa, in those days, was as remote as 
any place could be. I thought of it only 
as the seat of a government that had 
brought so much anguish into the lives 
of me and my people. But as my business 
picked up it became necessary for me to 
travel there from time to time. I had to 
call on ministers and deputy ministers. 


I found myself welcome in their offices 
I was treated like an equal. And very 
soon I began to feel like a Canadian 

We're living in a wonderful country. 
I mean “wonderful” when a guy like me 
with no background, ,no ancestors to call 
on and nw education to speak of can ac- 
complish all I have at thirty-eight. I'm 
in a business with tremendous oppertunt:- 
ties. Nobody will tell me what I can or 
can’t do. It’s all up to me 

I have cniy one complaint: I’ve never 
deen able to do much with my golf 


game. ¥ 











Nearly 
everybody’s 


™ saying, 


“Mabel. 
Black Label] !” 








THE BEST BREWS IN THE 





WORLD COME FROM CARLING'S 





The brave new world of trailer living continued from page || 





Glassed-in showers and fireplaces are luxury touches. 
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Ont ! tha vher he ) h ( p oF h ) o. | 
! ongeu t ni ¢ Oo ivel nor tran 
on | hard roon Oo } O pit t onsitruc the ork 
famil I \ o xed ( n SIX nile hops to N park 
p ing th ! nd es ¢ y But few mobile hom 
to | Nay oon as they've e moved often than twi , 
i em. A co et 1OUSt » famil the Pleasant Vall P 
| v OF tak out ‘wo hk I Toronto, have ed in the l 
> \ ha 10 t ( pend ty I t im nd fo leca 
! Nile 4 U.S. sociologi 8 Michelon 
lalyec h psychological titud 
Trouble with a tilting trailer people wh ive in trailers but 1 
mov ound: tt fact that their hom 
f¢ What t oO with t kids on rain can be moved jis supposed to give them 
voman day horny problem 1 a trailer feeling of freedom and satisfies the de 
Recent models have sliding doors twee! sire to keep out of the rut of routine 
t oom 0 one nd of the tra living 
A nothe hut off and children can play on th Trailer aren't suitable living quarter 
foot ha ) 00 Some familie are usin for th possession-proud who dote on 
1 of fixed bunk il elaborate furniture, or for space-demand 
t their childret ing hobby addicts, or gregarious couple 
‘ ( pace to play. But who like to entertain lavishly. What kinc 
n kids often manage to find more spectac of people do find mobile homes the most 
fan ir ways to amuse. themselves Mrs suitable form of housing? Trailer dwell- 
ity Lx { Arsenault, the wife of a itering ers come from almost every employment 
1d ynpanv manager now ti “dat ¢ category Ihe Canadian Mobile Home 
op bougamiau, Que., was sleeping peacefully Association, an organization of traile 
early one morning last year at Elliot manufacturers, dealers and owners, call 
Lake, Ont., when she aweke to find her them simply “mobile occupation work 
bed sliding across the room and the dishes ers Some are If pros, race-horse 
ch rashing from the cupboards. Her eight trainers and entertainers 
F ir-old n. Marcel, had gone outside to \ Central Mortgage and Housing Cor 
oldin play and was keeping himself busy by poration survey in 1955 showed that the 
| kit p the Arsenault mobi hom iverage trailer dweller’s income was jt 
wit in ol« if jack under four thousand dollars or three 


n 

When does a trailer become a house? 

nd Workmen lay sewers into trailers at Pleasant Valley, near Toronto. Canada’s largest 
rth, trailer park. Other services include water, electricity, telephone and mail delivery. 


But where do kids play when it rains? 
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hundred dollars more than the nation 
ive € Some trailerites in uraniun 
oom towns earn more than ten thousand 
ao < 
Mo trailer owners are under for 
i, contrary to popular Delle there al 
more han three people usual 
a couple and one child) to each trailer 
Three quarters of them are either skilled 
orkers whose specialized jOOS mak 
profitable to follow the booms. or mar 
ied armed-service personne! whose fre 
quent postings make permanent quarte 
npractica 
The rolling home is a familiar sight 
Canada’s pioneer Conimunities and more 
than half of the sixt thousand mobile 
home owner ire drawn trom the grou, 


of itinerant workers who move from one 
unpopulated job site to another—miners 
engineers construction pipeline and 
ydro workers. Trailer settlements around 
Cornwall, Ont., are housing much of th 
Seaway labo overflow 

At Elliot Lake, Ort the site of th 
rest uranium mines in the world 
If 


whole new community has been built o1 


of the wilderness. There are fifteen hun 
dred mobile homes housing nearly fort 
five hundred people. Trailers are bein 
used for almost every‘hing. Dentists pull 
teeth in them. The Bell Telephone has 
installed a mobile switchboard in one o 
them, capable of handling five hundred 
phones. The Bank of Montreal cashe 
cheques in a mobile branch, and there 
1 beauty salon on wheels operated by 
Mrs. Isabel ¢ apillo 
Construction-company owners and min 
ing interests have realized the advantage 
of housing workers in mobile homes 
Officials of Steep Rock Mines at Atiko 
kan, Ont.. have formed their own com 
munity of one hundred company-owned 
trailers. They rent them to employees 
he Ontario Hydro bought a fleet of 
trailers last year and they're being used 
as bunk-bed dormitories for hydro men 
working in the bush. Company officials 
say they just can't fret skilled worker 
earning large salaries to stay in unpopu 
lated areas without good accommodation 


The second biggest group of mobile 





home owners are armed-service members 
mostly men in the ai* force. Servicemen 
have difficulty finding suitable housing 
quarters for their farrulies. At most mill 
tary centres there aren’t enough married 
quarters to go around, and rented hous 
Ing often costs an exorbitant amount 
At Camp Borden. before the establish 
ment of a mobile-home park was approv 
ed by the township, landlords were charg 
ing seventy-five dollars a month for con 
demned hen coops. At some air-force 
bases, such as Gander, Nfld., or the jet 


base at Cold Lake, Alta.. married quar 


ters or rented housing aren’t available at 
ill. The airman with a mobile home has 
the only possible means of keeping hi 


family with him when he gets such a 
posting 

Early in 1956 the Department of Na 
tional Defense, gave official approval to 
mobile hornes by allowing camp com 
manders to extend facilities, such as 
hydro and garbage collection, to trailer 
settlements of soldiers and their families 

For a third group, retired people living 
on modest incomes, trailers can be the 
ideal accommodation. They can settle 
down in one of the well-equipped parks 
or follow good weather. In the U.S., 
where the popularity of the trailer far 
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jurpasses even the happiest hopes of Church has a similar Mission to Sea- 

inadian miunufacturers, an estimated men trailer that parks on Toronto’s water- Py ' 
hree hundred thousand people of retire- front. Trailers are also used as book- NQ THIN 
nent age live in trailers mobiles, Red Cross dispensaries, labora- 

Some parks are luxurious playgrounds tories and as salesmen’s display space for 1 
At big parks in California space rent everything from chinaware to clothing PROTEC 
goes as high as a hundred and seventy Probably the world’s most luxurious 
five dollars per month. Services include mobile home was built in the United 
oceanside mooring for the trailerite’s States for the late King Abdul Aziz Ibn 
boat, telephone, television, a swimming Saud of Saudi Arabia. It had a diamond- 
pool, clubhouse and shopping centre studded throne room, mahogany-paneled 

In Canada the trailer-park situation walls with an inlaid solid-gold crest in 
lags far behind that in the U.S. Of the the royal bedroom, plus a small harem. 
two hundred privately owned traile [he house trailer of the future promises 

ks here, only a handful have adequate to be almost as opulent. John Hays Ham- 
facilities. The Canadian Mobile Home mond Jr., a Boston inventor, is already 
Association estimates that Ontario alone building eighteen-ton trailers with Plexi- 

ls at least two hundred parks to ac tlas observation domes, sundecks, wall 

ymmodate the number of mobile homes safes, movie screens and attachable ten- 
being used in the province. At the few thousand-gallon swimming pools. Another 3 
ood parks in Canada rent is about thirty project of Hammond's is a self-propelled ; 
ive dollars a month and services include helicopter mobile home ; 
ectricity, water and garbage collection In 1936 Roger Babson, a well-known e 

4 community spirit grows in parks American business prognosticator, crea 
ich as Pleasant Valley in Toronto, the ed a fearful flurry with his prediction that is 
Highland Trailer Park in Bancroft, Ont within fifty years half the population of > ial 4 k 
nd the Covered Wagon in Fort Garry North America would be living on in t e sic room 
Man. Pleasant Valley, the largest park in wheels. With trailers looking more and Y 
Canada, has “streets” along which new more like ranch bungalows and trailer 
nobile homes are parked in choice loca parks beginning to resemble sections o 
ions. Old trailers are stationed on out suburbia, it’s possible that his forecast x: . 
yf-the-way “back streets Families settle nay come true * ie 
lown for long periods, cultivating flower EVERYVWAERE 
gardens and building side porches bi: ‘ 

’ la ¢ ! % 

But many people are still living in Use Dettol in sick-rooms. Its disinfectant proper- 
per 2 pagan sor 03> lip a STATEMENT OF RETRACTION ties keep hands, bed linen and utensils sterile and 
rarbage disposal or proper sanitation, anc Aber , at) < fini js 
mutnicipelities, phe i Ciatate laine Maclean’s Magazine regrets the para- germ free. Reduces the chance of infecting other 
reluctant to either build parks or to en graph published in its issue dated No members of the family. 
courage the tablishment of pri vember 23, 1957, wherein it was stated You will like Dettol as your personal antiseptic, 
ones. Their reluctance stems from ug] as follows too. It’s the antiseptic of choice in leading 
memories of the trailer camps that sprang “When the east finally got around to C lian H ital f sd ° 
up ten years ago in urban areas where appointing a commissioner last year, it sanadian Hospitals. 
work was plentiful and houses scarce. "amed Judge Allan Fraser whose only Reckitt & Colman (Canada) Limited, Montreal 
Piney ide of ivaibiciies as chillies on previous connection with sport was that 
mads, eager to take advantage of muni he'd once been an official of the Ottawa : eke 
cipal services but unwilling to pay taxes Valley Softbal league ¥ 
Because they don’t rest on permanent Maclean’s Magazine is happy to say The perfect y 

, ; that Judge Fraser has had the following 
foundations, mobile homes are not con association with sports 
sidered assessable erence Thus traile 1919-1921: Commodore, Victoria Yacht to a perfect 
owners, since they cont pay property Club, Aylmer, Que 
taxes, are disenfranchised at the munici 1923: Commodore, Britannia Boating meal eee 
pal level. In Ontario the law allows (Cjyh (since about 1922. Trustee and 
nunicipaliti¢ to charge naximun part donor of Victoria Cup, representing 
icense fee of ten dollars a month. Wil club championship for paddling of Nor 
liam C. Smith, president of the Canadian thern Division of Canadian Canoe Asso 
Mobile Hom issociation, feels that a ciation) 

1ore logical solution has been adopted 1924: Member of Executive of Ottawa 
by Lancaster, N.B., where mobile homes Football Club 
have been made assessable properties at 1925-1930: Member of Executive and 

thousand dollars each Secretary of Ottawa Football Club. (Dur 

Smith feels sure that if legislation in ing this period he represented the club 
volving mobile-home parks were ought it practically every executive meeting 
p to date, the aumber of trailers sold ind annual meeting of the Inter-provin nerfect 

Canade would double within a year cial Rugby Football Union ' - 

1d} forecasts that vithin the next 1929 Secretary-Treasurer of Inter 
fecade the mobile-home business will be provincial Football Union 

$100-million-a-vear industry Trailer 1933 Secretary- Treasure of Inter ‘ 

ine has already achieved remarkable provincial Footbal Union ore. 

" 1942-1955: Commissioner of Eastern 
cces 1 h o.oo where tere are | 
Canada Senior Hockey League: Commis 

we've thousand trailer parks ard traile sioner of Ottawa Senior Hockey League 

ules last yeat topped five hundred mil Commissioner of Ottawa Junior Hockey 
on dollars League: Commissioner of Ottawa La 

Canadian manufacturers are also doing crosse League 

brisk business in custom-built traliers For several vears. associated with Bill 

‘quired for a variety of nustal uses Cowley and others in the miunagement 
In Montre there’s a Roman itholic and administration of the Ottawa Senio os 
hapel for cabbies in a convertec trailer Softball League 
Besides th altar, it has a lounge and When profess onal baseball folded up che st ts . tifully for 
nack bar nd moves to a differeit loca in Ottawa a few years ago he was mem an evening run 
tion in the city every day. The Anglican ber of a group that resurrected Senior 

Amateur Baseball in Ottawa Was asked ——--—-—-_, 

to be Pre ident oO newly founded Brights 

Now Many Wear league but refused, and was appointed : Pe ceding é 
wa Honorary President Yr At ’s y | 

FALSE TEETH Vice-President for two years of Ottawa IS) . } 

. . Junior Football League gore Canadian 277ECS 
With More Comfort Past President and now Honorary synck) 1974 
FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) Treasurer, Christie Lake Boys’ Camp ( pori 

ge ag gyn Benne p Binge FB gat Charter Member and Director, Citi i, po | 
tle FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy zens’ Committee on Children Sd 
aor” Censors bonis. Ge F ASTEETH at I could hardly entertain without "Bright and Cheery Recipes", 

inte every where , ; Peiie Write Bright's Wines, Lachine, Que. for your free copy. 
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AT HOME Davie Fulton adjusts daughter Cynthia’s hair, says good-bys to Patricia and wife Pat as he dashes from breakfast to work. 


The second most powerful 


Tory 


continued from page 17 





Libera! cabinet minister who often tan 


gles with him 


In and out of parliament Fulton has 
trouble muzzlin hi maton Soon 
after last summer's election he went for 


a day to the Canadian Bar Association's 
annual convention at Banff. He tiptoed 
into the opening session and sat down at 
the back of the hall. The meeting’s chan 
man asked him to come up and say a 
When Fulton reached the 
rostrum the thousand lawyers in the room 


few words 


spontaneously stood up and cheered him 
For minutes no sound came over the 
microphone. Canada’s brand-new minis 
fer of justice was weeping so tuncontrol 
lably that he could do nothing but nod 
fhe most moving moment of his life, 
Fulton claims, was at I! a.m. last June 
21, when he signed the Oath of Office 
Book after being sworn into the Privy 
Council. “it was a great thrill,” he says 
‘The volume’s first signature is that of 
Sir John A. Macdonald.” That afternoon 
he took 


and began reading the accumulated mail 


axi to the Justice Department 

Fulton’s critics claim he’s not qualified 
to sit in the justice office. They point out 
that he has practiced jaw for only a few 
months at a time between House sittings 
has appeared in court less than a dozen 
times, and received his appointment as 
Queen's Counsel only nine days after be 
coming minister of justice. Others insist 
that his vitality and strength of charac 
ter will make him known as one of the 
ablest justice mrnisters in Canadian his 
tory 

In his twin-hat parliamentary capacity 
Fulton is responsible for Canada’s inter 
nal security, the drafting of all govern 
ment legislation, and this country’s immi- 
gration policies. Among other things, he 
reports to the House for the RCMP, the 
National Film Board, the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission, the Indian 
Affairs Branch, the National Gallery, the 
Penitentiaries Branch, judges and federal 
litigation and remissions, 

During Diefenbaker's 


sences from Ottawa and before Sidney 


frequent ab 


Smith’s appointment to the post, Fulton 
was also Acting Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. This was a lunch-hour 
approved 


chore He treaties 


32 


placing 


B ¢ ’s 


catch under the authority of the Inter 


$15-million-a-year pink-salmon 


national Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission, and a document making Canada 
a member of President Eisenhower's 


Atoms for Peace plan the first inter- 


1ational pacts signed by the Conservative 
government 

While Diefenbaker was in London 
some Russian scientists applied for per 
visit Cyrus Eaton’s “home for 


at Pugwash, N.S. External Af 


mission t{ 
thinkers” 
fairs was concerned because the requesi 
had come from the U.S.S.R 


Justice was 


Embassy. 
worried about the security 
aspects. Immigration wanted to know if 
it could issue the necessary visas 

Ordinarily, the decision would be made 
by a committee of the three ministers 
But they all happened to be Fulton. He 
finally decided the only fair solution was 
to refer the question to the rest of the 
cabinet, who approved the Russians 
entry 

In spite of his partisan loyalties, Ful- 
ton maintains the impression of being 


more interested in political science than 


party politics. Last spring he astonished 
an Empire Club tuncheon in Toronto by 
illustrating his points in a_ lecturelike 


speech on the proper functions of parlia 


ment with quotes entirely from Liberal 


politicians 1 went into politics very 
seriously,” he says, “not in any crusad 
ing manner, but with a feeling that cer- 


tain basic philosophies are good for this 
country His conviction that when en 
lightened policies do not fit the PC plat- 
form the platform must be altered, in- 
evitably stirs up an angry huff among 
old-line Tories inside party caucus 

Because he is recognized as the PCs’ 
chief oracle on parliamentary rules, Ful 
ton is continually being stopped along 
the corridors by fledgling MPs for con 
sultation on the intricacies of House be 
havior. Confidence in their tutor would 
suffer if they had witnessed Fulton’s own 
first parliamentary moments 

An MP’s House of Commons debut is 
a mutual truce by tradition. The novice 
talks uncontroversially about his con 


hes allow him 


stituency; the opposite benc 
to proceed unchallenged. In 1945, during 


his first week in parliament, Fuljon asked 


should 


have been given to the Clerk of the 


Mackenzie King a question that 
House for inclusion in the order paper 
King. furious, lectured Fulton on proper 
House procedure 

“I was pretty nervous and I thought I 
had made a hideous blunder,’ 
Fulton 


recalls 
‘Then I began feeling irritated.” 
On the afternoon of the same day, Ful- 
ton became the first English-speaking 
Conservative MP to give part of his 
maiden speech in French. He hardly 
mentioned Kamloops, but he attacked 
King’s policies with such vigor that he 
was interrupted eleven times by three 
angry Liberal cabinet ministers. King was 
sO impressed that he leaned over to his 
seat mate lan Mackenzie, then minister 
of veterans’ affairs, and whispered, “That 
young man will lead the Tories someday 
During his first three-month session 
Fulton spoke forty-two times -- an un 
precedented record for a new member 
The Liberal back-benchers 
him Buttercup, because he had a yellow 
top and kept popping up all the time, and 
jeered whenever the brash young man 
from Kamloops, who dressed as if he 
were still at Oxford, stood up to speak. 


nicknamed 


(In those days Fulton spent many of 
his off hours at Ottawa playing polo and 
throwing darts in a back-bencher’s par 
liamentary office. He wore high starched 
collars and always had a_ handkerchief 
flopping out of his left sleeve.) 

He lectured the House on Canada’s 
blueberry problem. He complained bitter- 
ly about the excise tax on imported fire 
engines, the methods being used to dispose 
of secondhand army slippers and the pav- 
ment of copyright dues for band concerts 
at agricultural fairs. He attacked the 
variety of memo-paper pads used by the 
civil service and the imports of Malayan 
throwing daggers for police exhibitions 
He even tangled with Jean-Francois Pou- 
liot, the Liberals’ most practiced acrobat 


of parliament repartee 


POULIOT: { will ask Kamjoops to keep 
quiet until look after him 
FULTON: Talk sense and I'll keep quiet. 


POULIOT: Quack, quacks quack 
FULTON: That’s just what you sound 
like. 


MACLEAN’ 


The Liberals’ most crushing attack on 
Sinclair, a 
fellow Rhodes Scholar who later became 
minister of fisheries. He told the House 
that the member for Kamloops, with the 
arrogance of youth and the assurance 
that comes from membership in the Ox 
ford Union, pontificated in lordly fashion 
over all public issues. The PC benche 
applauded the insult as hard as the Lib 
erals. Tory Whip L. E. Cardiff later pri 
vately thanked Sinclair for his temporary 
silencing of Fulton. 

Sinclair and Fulton used to spend 
many after-session evenings in their of 
fices, loudly debating the merits of their 
rival political parties. One night at 2 a.m 
Fulton's temper exploded. He emphasized 
a particularly telling point by punching 
the tip of his umbrella through the glass 
panel of Sinclair's door. When Sinclair’s 
secretary saw the bulletlike hole next 
morning, she ran to the nearest commis 
sionaire and blurted out, “Davie Fulton 
has finally shot Mr. Sinclair.” 


Fulton came from Jimmy 


Some of Fulton’s early parliamentar) 
battles had strange roots. In 1953, when 
his wife’s third pregnancy produced an 
aversion to the odor of frying bacon 
Fulton agreed to cook breakfast. He 
found that the bacon, wrapped in red 
lined Cellophane, contained far mor 
fat than would appear from its package 
Fulton, who likes lean bacon, got so mad 
that during an after-breakfast sitting of 
the House one day he introduced a 
change in the Food and Drugs Act. This 
plus pressure from the Canadian Asso 
ciation of Consumers, eventually forced 
packers to use unlined, transparent pack 
aging. 

He became one of the few MPs in 


Canadian history to push through an 


amendment of a major statute while in 
opposition. In 1949 he succeeded in hav- 
ing section 207 of the Criminal Code 
altered to ban crime comics. During his 
two-year battle to have the law changed 
he jolted dozing back-benchers by read 
ing into Hansard Green Hornet episodes 
and a comic strip ca'tled Undressed to 
Kill 

Hundreds of mothers wrote Fulton. 
praising his law. But recently his wife 
exposed a family secret. “Contrary to 
public opinion,” she admitted, “Davie 
reads the funny papers.” Pogo is_ his 
favorite 

Early in 1956, when the: pipeline de 
bate might have ended as an unpopulai 
fillibuster, Fulton was the first Conser- 
vative to distill the fight into a constitu- 
tional issue. He became his party’s chief 
House strategist. Fulton argued about the 
Shades of dictionary word definitions 
questioned House rules which had always 
been taken for granted and was on hi 
feet, shouting at the Liberals, before hi 
chief George Drew had a chance to rise 

During the frenzied debate Fulton was 
leafing through a Commons copy of 
Arthur Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules 
and Forms when he found a sheet of 
notepaper on which was copied, from the 
book’s sample text, the draft motion stat 
ing, “that E. D. Fulton, member from 
Kamloops, be suspended from the service 
of the House for the remainder of 
the present sitting.” The motion had been 
copied out by some Liberal opponent but 
was never introduced because Donald 
Fleming’s expulsion in the midst of the 
pipeline controversy became a _ political 
asset for the Conservatives. 

rhe note is now framed in Fulton's 
parliamentary office. Near it hangs the 
picture of a covey of partridge breaking 
out of the brush near Karloops 
through the  rock-and-lake- 
strewn Caribou country, hunting Prairie 
chicken, pheasant, partridge and ducks 
with Carri, his Labrador retriever, is Ful- 
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ton’s favorite holiday. He also likes to 
cast for trout around his summer cottage 
t Lac near Last 
summer English Graham 
his daughter were his 
long week Fulton 


conversation, 


Le Jeune, 
the 
and 


for a 


Kamloops 
novelist 

Lucy 
end 

but 


loopsian pride was strained by 
t t 


Greene 
guests en 
Kam 
Greene’s 
It arrived a few 


joyed the his 


thank-you gesture weeks 


later in the form of his latest book, in 
cribed, “With thanks for an enjoyable 
sit m Calgary 
The Fultons’ four-bedroom frame 
1ouse in the west end of Kamloops con- 
ns many mementos of the family’s 
ong political tradition. Fulton’s grand 
father was B.C.’s eighth premier, his 
reat uncle its tenth and later the prov 
nce’s chief justice. An uncle was speaker 
of the B.¢ legislature from 1931 to 
933. Fred J. Fulton, Davie’s father, 
served as attorney-general and munister 
lands and works in B.C.’s McBride 
idministration near the turn of the cen 


tury and was elected federal MP for Cari 


bou in 1917. His mother, now seventy 
ven, reads every issue of Hansard and 
when in Ottawa daily attends the House 

Commons gallery to watch her Davie 
in action. “I don’t think he has changed 
it all,” she says, “but perhaps he has 
earned a little patience.” 

She remembers that Fulton startled an 
iquisitive baby-sitter when he was ten, 


declaring, “I think that I shall go into 


public life He attended St. Michael’s, at 
Victoria, with K. W. Symons, now the 
private school’s headmaster “Davie,” 
Symons recalls, “was a round-faced, red- 
headed little chap quiet and fairly 
bright.” He once handed in his history 
homework on some of his father’s old 
House of Commons letterheads. “I'll be 


there one day,” he told the teacher 


Fulton took a general arts degree at 


the University of British Columbia, where 


he rowed, played Britannicus in G. B. 
Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra and in 
1936 won a Rhodes Scholarship. After 
studying law at Oxford’s St. John’s Col 


lege 
Kamloops 


ing to enlist in the Seaforth 


he joined his father’s legal firm in 
yveTore 
Highlanders 
1940, com- 
manded an the 
talian fighting, and later he was deputy 
assistant adjutant-general of the Ist Cana- 


few months resign 


He went overseas in October 


infantry company in 


dian Infantry Division 

In October 1944, Fulton got a letter 
from Dr. Charles Willoughby, an execu 
tive of the Kamloops Progressive Con- 
servative Association. “Sorne of us here 
have been wondering if you would be 
prepared to consider accepting the PC 


nomination in the next federal election,” 


Willoughby wrote. The letter’s last para- 
‘We hope you 


fact, 


graph was won't raind, 


but as a matter of we nominated 


you at a meeting last night.” 
Twenty-eight days before the election 
Fulton flew home and set up campaign 
headquarters at Mrs. Roberts’ Beauty 
Parlor. The seat had been held since its 
creation in 1935 by Liberal T. J. (Tip) 


O'Neill, an Irish locomotive driver, who 
had well-organized support in the pre 
dominantly labor riding 

Fulton campaigned in his kilt. He 
square-danced at every Elk Hall in the 


the Liberals 


credits a 


damned 
He 
On election night he 
trailing O'Neill 


constituency and 


manpower policies ghost 


with his win 


Was 


consistently by about 


three hundred votes. The only unreport- 
ed polling station was Salmon Arm, 
home of the late Rolf Bruhn, once a pop 
ular provincial Conservative cabinet 
minister. A solid sweep of Salmon Arm 
gave him a final majority of a hundred 
and seventy-seven votes. “Bruhn’s ghost 
walked that night,” says Fulton 

In the 1949 election his margin over 
MACLEAN'’S MAGAZINE, JANI 
a 


O'Neill 


all 


other 
Four 
eiection; 


were for Fulton. The Kamloops riding is 


twice 
from 


Its five provincial seats and four of the 
surrounding 
the Social Credit 


elg 


are held by 


ht 


Can 


the 
the 


candidates 


didates 


10,029 of the 21,381 


size of 


Alberta 


ncreased to 1,283 votes 


lost 


ran mn 


In 1953 
their d 
last 


t 


sumimers 


votes cast 


Nova Scotia, stretching 


border 


federal 


to the Pacific 


constituencies 


Fulton campaigns the isolated Caribou 
lake communities north of Kamloops in 
a green tartan sport shirt, from a rented 
seaplane. 


To stimulate votes in the lake 


communities, he rides a speedboat around 
Lake. For the railway ballots. 
1© hops the caboose of freights running 
into the Blue River country. At Bralorne 
he into a rubber mucker’s 
to chat underground with the gold min 


\nderson 


wiggles suit 


ers. He reports on his Ottawa activities 
by cutting a record every week for 
the Kamloops radio station and writes 


newsletters to the six local weekly papers 

During last fall’s royal visit to Ottawa 
he had Kamloops trout flown to Rideat 
Hall for the Queen’s breakfast. Her well- 


briefed Majesty thanked him when she 


was introduced to members of the cabinet 

Fulton has little time for 
functions. He leaves his comfortable 
second-story flat overlooking 
The Driveway every morning at 7.50 
a.m., drives his 1954 cream Buick 
Justice Building and divides the 
eleven to fifteen hours between the 
fairs of justice, immigration and parlia- 
ment 


diplomatic 
Ottawa 
to the 

next 


He usually comes home for a sup 


per break, enlivened by his reading-—-in 
the tones of a major dissertation—-The 
Three Billy Goats Gruff. a fairy tale, to 


Cynthia Ann, the youngest of his 
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To give you that comfortalaly relaxed feeling you've earned by a hard day’s 
work, there's nothing quite like Labatt’s Crystal Lager beer. Light, bright and 
crystal clear, it pleases your palate, fills you with a sense of refreshing well being. 


Get Crystal next time. 
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ed to John’s persenality and standards,” 
says Fulton. 

When the 
were forming their cabinet last summer 
Diefenbaker asked Fulton to 
Speaker in the House of Commons, with 
the possibility that it might 
permanent Fulton 
job would have meant political suicide 
the External 
Justice was the portfolio 
He flew back to Kam 
loops and waited for five days before the 
prime 
pomtment 


Progressive Conservatives 


become 


become a 


office refused. The 





He was also mentioned for 
Affairs post, but 
he really wanted 
called to confirm 

the PC 
has become 


House 


rinister 
Since 


his ap 
government took 
Diefen 


Davy ic 


office Fulton one of 


baker’s chief heutenants 


is an Outstanding debater,” says Diefen 

baker. “He has a great knowledge of th 

rules and functions of ‘parliament.” 
Fulton rarely sper ulates about his 


behind the 


future. But recently, sitting 

walnut desk of his squash-court-size 
justice office, h said When you are 
first elected, you’re content to be a bach 
bencher. But if you do a good job and 
people become conscious of you doin 
good job, you gain recognition and won 
der what you'll be next. You move to a 


opposition front bench and when there 


a change of government, you're name 
cabinet minister 

Then. gazing through one of his office 
seven windows at the Peace Tower, Ful 
ton mused about his destiny And if 
you're good cabinet minister, you have 
at the back of your mind that one dai 
the prime ministership will come within 
your reach.” ‘ 

1 ‘\ 
they returned in triumph from Regina 
when three hundred and eighty Flin Flon 
citizens paid five dollars a plate to hon 
or them 

This was the climax of something 
more than a mere sports victory. “When 
our team won,” philosophized Lou Par 
res, a consulting geologist who has lived 
in Flin Flon for ten years, “it was 
reflection of the determination and _ the 
esprit de corps of the people who live 
here Those are qualities of cur isola 
tion. To most people in this country it 


was highly improbable that lin Flon 
would win. The people in this town have 
come to know that the highly improb 
able is entirely possible. Look at the 
town itself.” 

Flin Flon is an improbable town. Its 


Street lights are never turned off. Many 


of the houses have no cellars and are 
built on stilts. Most of the sidewalks are 
built on sewers, boxed in and insulated 
with sawdust Every night the whole 
foundation of the town shakes slightly as 


dynamite charges are set off 


the 


n the mines 


a mile below surface through solid 


rock. In June it’s light enough to play 
golf at midnight north of 54 degrees 


where Mani 
and in De 


to turn on the lights 


Flin Flon sits straddling the 
toba-Saskatchewan border 


cember it’s necessary 


of an automobile to navigate the wind 
Ing climbing streets at four in the afte 
noor 

The lights are left burning because the 


that when they 


were turned off in winter, the cold weatt 


city engineers discovere | 


er weakened the 
and off 


hlament 4 


burned 


onstant turn 
the 


cheap in a 


ing on 
Since 


country of 


out lights 


electricity is extremely 


numerous lakes and rivers, it 
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vas found to be less expensive simply to 
keep the lights burning 
Similarly, it was found cheaper to 
suild a house with no excavation be- 
se the surface was solid rock SO 
ost people put their furnace room and 
sement storeroom on the ground floor 
nd their living quarters on the second 
vor, although in newer areas of the 
i 


wn some ements Nave Deen excavat 





des 


The original water and sewer pij 
e laid on top of the ground for the 
rock foundation The 
pes were boxed in and insulated, and 
ed as sidewalks These gradually 
Sappearin is trenches are being 


ed in the rocks to accommodate the 








er mains and sewer pipes 
ihe company which ha i payroll 
about twelve million dollars a year 
I ver e wage of forty-sev hur 
d, is the life blood of the community 
in some respects it ts a blight, too 
Smelter smoke containing sulphuric-acid 
nes pours endlessly from a 
i chimney that dominates 
is a landmark for airplanes fifty 
les around When tmosphe 
pressure is low and the wind is right, the 
oke float oss the town and it can 
out lawns and kill plants overnight 
Consequently, practically no one has a 


in Flin Flon 
Resort in the wilderness 


On the other hand, the company 
ited out of complete wilderness an un 
velievable summer resort and golf course 
for the residents [The beach forms a 
horseshoe around one arm of Phantom 
Lake, a mile southeast of the town. The 
lake is bordered by a hundred yards of 
soft fine sand which in turn has a two 
hundred-yard border of grass nestled un 
der birch and poplar trees, far enough 


emoved from the company’s smoke 


erally created The com 


tack to escape the deadly fumes. The 
| 





pany sent a fleet of trucks sixteen miles 
th of Flin Flon to a sand pit and the 
icks transported hundreds of thousands 

xf yards of sand to the edge of the lake 
arly spring. The sand was dumped 
icross deep stretches of ice and snow 
When spring came and the ice melted, 


! 
1 


Cu 


ve sand settled at ground level, di 
it in the sun and formed the beach 
Tons of sand » transported every spring 
o the water’s edge and the beach refur 
ished. The operation must be conduct 
d in spring because in the words of 


Howard MclIntosh, assistant to the gen 


il manager, “the trucks would sink out 
sight in the bog if we waited for the 
pring thaw 
The company operates greenhouses 
Phantom Lake in which growth is 
irted in March and then transplanted 
n June 15 to provide gardens of flow 
ers and plants around the beach area 
Music from the local radio station floats 
of speakers hidden in the trees 
There are docks and slides and boat 
uses and pathhouses and locker rooms 
ind a dance pavilion, all painted 
parkling red and white. Shallow areas 
roped off for small children, and 
there are diving boards in the deeper 
sections There are softball diamonds 
ind tennis courts, and there's camping 
area with an ice-house and stoves and 
lockers at which a family can throw up 
tent and camp for two weeks for fifty 
cents All the other facilities at Phan- 
tom Lake are free 
The nine-hole golf course is another 
phenomenon. It was fashioned out of 
ock and muskeg. The course, a couple 
of miles from the plant, now has greens 
1f Washington bent grass, and fairways 


of Kentucky bluegrass. Howard MclIn- 
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tosh, the company spokesman, says that 
‘as long as you use a commercial fertili- 
zer in the proper proportion, you can 
xrOW grass On damned near anything,” 


ind Flin Flon’s golf course is the living 


prool It took three years to bvild pre- 
sented drainage problems as the engi 
neers endeavored to follow ravines it 
the rock outcroppings to clear the mus 
Keg, and turned up thousands of tons 
of stones and boulders which potential 


golfers helped clear in work parties arm- 
d with rakes and shovels and their bare 
1ands. A pump at nearby Phantom Lake 
feeds a pipeline that winds across the 
yurse to supply water for the fairways 
and greens.- A rambling two-story club 
house provides locker-room, dining and 


} 
{ 


recreation facilities, and membership 
dues total $32.50 for a married couple, 
$25.00 for a single man and $7.50 for 
juniors. This goes toward upkeep and 
mprovements; the company covers all 
leficits 
The company provides things like the 
2Olf course and the summer resort, How 
ird McIntosh explained in a recent tour 
of the area, “to keep the people happy 
‘We're pretty remote,” he amplified 
There can be monotony But if the 
people are happy, the work gets done.” 
There was nothing but harsh rock and 
nuskeg and hundreds of lakes in the 
Flin Flon area until thirty years ago 
when the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelt- 








ing Company was formed to operate 
property discovered in January of 1915 
by a pioneer prospector named Tom 
Creighton. Creighton named the town 
While he was exploring the area with a 
group of prospectors he came upon a 
tattered book called The Sunless City 
n which the hero, one Flintabatty Flon 
itin, descended through a_ bottomless 
lake to a subterranean world where gold 
was the common metal. When Creighton 
made his discovery he reportedly told fis 
friends that he felt like Flintabatty 
Flonatin I'm going to call my find 
Flin Flon,” he announced 


It was a frontier town when the mine 
began to be developed in December 1927, 
with tent homes and saloons and gam- 
bling rooms and ladies of pleasure, a 
town whose main street oozed dirty water 
from its muskeg. Jack Freedman came 
soon after \ small yoluble cigar-chew 
ing man of sixty-eight, Freedman was a 
newsie on the CNR when the spur line 
lin Flon. Now he owns 


first eached | 
a confectionery store and newsstand with 
a slanting floor on the main street called 
the Fall In because, as he explains, 


t 


you've got to practically do that to get 
in the joint.” He has a large blackboard 
outside his premises on which he chalks 
daily homilies upbraiaing the town coun 
cil or censuring the mayor or applauding 
the hockey team. “Everybody kowtows 
including the council,” 


‘lL speak my mind.” 


to the company 
explains Freedman 

lo a visitor in Flin Flon, it seems that 
most people speak their minds. They're 
obviously aware of their isolation be 
1use when they speak of taking a trip 
they always use the word “out.” But, at 
the same time, they have far more time 
for such extracurricular activities as 
or golf Saul Nathanson. the 





ger of the Rex Theatre, one of the 





twe movie houses in town, has left Flin 
Flon five times but he’s always returned 
I've lived in Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Lloydminster, Dawson Creek and Cal- 
gary, but I’ve always come back,” he 
says. “You feel you're part of something 
here. For example, we all felt we were 
personally connected with the Bombers 
as they made their way toward the 
Memorial Cup It really wasn't the 
Bombers; it was us showing the country 
what we can do.” ¥& 
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NAME 


Since 1887, William Grant and his 
descendants have produced and 
exported Grant's Scotch all over 
the world, 


SCOTCH 


Grant's Glenfiddich distillery is the 
largest of its kind in Scotland. Still 
family owned—pride establishes 


excellence. 


PACKAGE 


Tali, triangular, unique, the new 
Grant's bottie bears the Clan motto 
Stand Fast’’—the name by which 


the brand is known in Scotland. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 














Join the thousands of Cana- 
dicins who are already enjoying 


Moclean’s Magazine regularly. 


HAVE. MACLEAN’S DELIVERED 10 YOUR HOME 


By subscribing to Maclean's you can be sure of getting 
every issue of ‘‘Canada's National Magazine’. It brings 
you hours of entertaining reading plus informative re- 
ports on Canada and the world at large from the 
Canadian viewpoint. Just look at these low rates: 


1 year $3 


2 years $5 


3 years $7 


Then write to: Circulation Manager 
Maclean's Magazine 
481 University Ave. 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
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QUALITY 


“GENERAL” 








Customers’ records show they 


have enjoyed living in General Mobile homes through 
7 winters of severe Canadian temperotures. These 
customers are proof of the quality and livability of 


the General Mobile Homes. 


M GENERAL CO 


LUXURY 


MOBILE 





PRIVACY 


HOMES 


the 
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GENERAI. 


Write for free catalogue 
and name of nearest dealer. 


DEALERSHIPS OPEN 























Rock ’n’ 
is a family affair 


roli 


When Paul Anka isn’t record- 
ng in New York or on tour, 
Ne reluxe by coaching his 


prother Andy Ji on 


ind beating out rock ‘n’ roll 


drums 


on a basement piano for his 
parents Andy, sister Mariam. 


What it takes to crash Tin 


Continued from page 13 


writing are irtually certain to pile up to 


i hundred thousand dollars when all the 


reports are in. Diana wa leased last 
June, which means he'll have earned that 
sum in about six months He has a 
long-play album due for release early in 
1958, which may be illed Paul Sin 
Anka. He’s had severai mov nibble 
he'll make a screen test in February 


By mid-June of 1958 he could match 
Elvis Presley's reported feat of eart 
a million dollars in his first full year—it 


Anka’s first full year Is measured Irom 


his first major-label recording Mor 
than a year ago he cut a record in Call 
fornia and it flopped They didn’t pro 
mote it Anka complain I made a 
dollar eighty-two clear! 

Anka’s personal followin ha bes 
pyramiding as fast as his bankroll. H 
now has about fifty rst d far 
with new ones springing up all the tim 
When he play d in Atlanta, Ga recent 
lv. he was greeted by a large ciub he 


hadn't known existed. He gets thousand 


from girls all over the United 





ot i 
States and Canada. many asking for ad 


vice Should I let a bov kiss me on the 


first date?” Some of his fan idd cn 
subtleties as Got a steady? If not, In 
ready He answel! them all with cau 
ijous wisdom Keep calm and collected 
and ail will go wel 


The object idulation 1 


jet-blach 


of al) this 
hort chubby youth with shiny 
light olive complexion. | met 


first time in the Montr 


hair and a 
him for the 


Forum, where twenty-three thousand rock 


n roll fans sembled one Sunday aft 
noon for the tourin 1OoW he Is appea 
ing in. His road mana 1 pleasant 
worried-Jooking youn ‘ttawan named 


Bill McCadden, introduced us. There d 


been plane troubl nd t oup had 
arrived from Toronto where they'd 
plaved to ten thousand in Maple Leaf 
Gardens) too late for rehearsal, so Don 
Everly. of the Everly Brothers, accom 


panied Anka in a run-through of one of 


his numbers. He was dressed in a scar 
let sweater with a black sport shirt be 
neath, black slacks a 1d white suede slip 

i t 


pers. On stage he wore a dark suit with 





1 white shirt whose collar points buls 
out informally. “Do I look a 
he asked 

When he’s tired, as he was that 


three nights with very little sleep 


inxiously just before going on 





after 
Anka’s face is flaccid and expressionless 
But on stage later it lit up like a pyro 
technical display He's five-foot-three, 


veighs a hundred and forty-five, and 


knows it’s too mucl 


36 





Pan Alley at fifteen 


He followed three other acts. When 


emct Harold Cromer announced, “Ct- 
tawa Paul Anka screams dinned 
through tl Forum, accompanied by 
cheers, whistles, hand-claps and stamping 


On bounced 


Anka, radiatin 
ind clapping with the 


personality 


iudience. He sang 





1 tune called Happy 


Baby to good ap 


plause which grew leafening a he 
turned to hi wn Don't Gamble With 
Love in which he dropped nis jumpy 
restures for an occasional full-arm sweep 

His next number, a tune called Gum- 
drop brought o ni wildest restures 
Dozen ot phe tographers all teen-agers 


ind mostly female, swarmed around in 


ont of the Stage He had t sa 
Thank you.” fou time to top the 
ipplause Then he keld up his hands, 
said, with a graceful gesture, “I dedicate 
this song to you,” and lit into “I'm so 





YOUNnL a 


Diana.’ 


The rafte rany, and it was sixteen 





bars before an yf the words aud 
bh He bounced through in 
1 powerful voice, with the syl 
lables (lik i cracked phonog rec 
ord) that are the trade-mark of his ren- 
dition Then he danced off the stage 
waving his left hand like a flipper. Aft 
i minute or so of heavy applause, he 


took one bow and he was through work 


i 1OW 
In the audience were his beamin 

father Andy Anka n Ottawa restat 

rant owner! his mother his self possess 
d fourteen-year-old ter Mariam, and 
his tively seven-year-old brother Andy 
Ir. His home-town cheering section in 
luded Diana Avoub 1 handsome Ot 
tawa girl wh ist spring sug ested that 
Paul write a song about her and to 
whom he dedicated his first hit She 


was eighteen in May, which explains its 
chivalrous opening line He says they're 
. 


, he + tan nm xe thirteen 
whel le Was en and she thirteen 


One hundred and twenty other relati 
friends and fans from Ottawa were there 
in a bloc, besides any others who had 
come separately 
When Anka nad 
or so we went to his hotel room 
Diana, her girl 


Jabour (president and vice-president-sec- 


rested for an hour 
soon 


afterward friend Gayle 


retary-treasurer, respectively, of Chapter 


26 of the Paul Anka Fan Club of Ot 
tawa) and a bevy of other teen-agers 
burst into the room. Most of the girl 
kissed Paul, which caused him no cha 
grin 


Anka said, “I wanna sleep!” but no 
one paid any attention. The girls started 


Diana’s 
had two hundred and ninety-three mem- 
bers, but Anka said, “Aw, that’s nothing. 
My sister Mariam has one for the Dia 
monds that has four hundred and twenty 
kids, I need the 
nother, an attrac- 
large «quizzical eyes, 
said, “Paul! Keep cool and collected, and 
they'll 
Como.’ 


talking about their fan clubs 


members! Get crackin’, 
support!” At this his 
tive woman with 
class you as a _ second Perry 

He suddenly collapsed and said sadly 
and wearily, “Im going 
to have fun like I used 


10me! [ want 
o!” In the morn 
ing he flew to Syracuse with the show 

It wasn’t much more than a year since 
Anka had set out on his first long-dis- 
tance crack at the show-business jackpot 
turned fifteen he 

song that he named 
Blauwildesbestfontein --- the name of a 
South African city in John Buchan’s nov 


e] Prester 


Just before he wrote 


a rock ‘n’ roll 


John, which had been requir- 
ed reading at school. To sell it he de 
cided to try the Los Ange 
ket, which he thought might be easier 
to crack than New York At the same 
time the trip would give him a chance 
to visit his uncle, Anka, a 
tenor who sings in night clubs on the 
west coust 





S music Mal 


Maurice 
Paul sang at dances and par 
ties and did a few turns himself at night- 
clubs on Ottawa and Hull When 

hundred and _ fifty 
alone for California 
fifteenth 


saved a 
dollars he set off 
He had just 
birthday 


he had 
celebrated his 
His uncle had no connections among 


companies so Anka 


the yellow pages 


the recordin 
through 





each 


calling 
company in turn to ask for a hearing 
He was through the Q's 
and was pretty discouraged when 2 com- 
pany called RPM 


and demonstrate his song next day. He 


turned down 


said he could come in 


did. with voice and piano, and they 


bought it. Before it was recorded the 


isked his 
thought I'd cut 


song needed more lyrics; Paul 
uncle to write them. “I 


him in,” he says airily. 
Sell it yourself and save 


After he’d recorded his song and writ- 
1 his mother a letter describing “the 
GIRLS here with sketches, he ushered 
for a month in a movie theatre at thirty 
dollars 4 week to earn his return fare 
That fall he 
on Cross-Canada Hit Parade, his second 
television appearance. His first, on Pick 


ars, hadn't done anything for him, 


sang Blauwildesbestfontein 





far Blauwildesbestfontein hadn't 
old enough copies to pay for the record 
n, so Anka went back to school 
He enrolled in 
Fisher Park 


he couldn't wait any 


Ing Ssessio 


grade ten at Ottawa’s 


High School, but by April 


longer to have a 


hit recorded ‘t knew I had some in 
ne 

He thought of making a demonstration 
1isc but eve with a small orchestra 
+} 


that would have cost six hundred d&5l- 


lars « 


0 I thought I'd save my dad five 


hundred dollars,” he explains, “and go 
down and sell the 


He went to New 
into the 


song myself.’ 
York cold, but ran 
Boys, a 


Rover Toronto quartet 


whom he'd met in Ottawa and taken 


home for coffee and sandwiches sorne 
made an appoint- 
ABC-Paramount, a 


comparatively new but 


months before They 


ment for him at 
strong 
Anka kept the appointment 
but found the artists’ and repertoire de- 
partment closed. Next day he called for 
another appointment and met Don Costa, 


an arrange! 


record 
company 


Paul sat down at the piano 
and sang one of his songs, Tell Me That 
You Love Me. Before he'd finished Cos- 
ta said, “One moment.” He called in the 
heads of the firm, and they listened to 
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the three other songs Anka had 
with him: Dont Gamble With Love, 
Bells at My Wedding and That'll Be The 
Day. Then the company president called 
Paul’s father in Ottawa to fly down and 
sign a 
that, Anka says. 

“You see, they needed < 
Dick Roman in a hurry, so they took 
Bells. They should record 
Gamble and, at first, That'll Be the Day 
Then remembered that the 
Crickets had just cut a song with the 
same title, so that was out.” 

Since they’d decided to save Tell Me 
That You Love Me, another 
number, for his 


it and 


contract. It was as simple as 


song for 
decided I 


someone 


‘strong’ 
second release, they 
needed one more tune for the reverse 
side of Don’t Gamble With Love. Anka 
hadn't even brought Diana with him, but 
he had it in his head—-though he couldn't 
remember all the lyrics. So he sang “da 
da da” in the blank spots: the company 
ywkayed it and he sat up till two a.m 
completing the song and indicating the 
arrangement. The next day he was still 


asleep at two in the afternoon; his re 


cording appointment was at four. His 
phone rang: “Get over here and start 
cutting!” He did, with no rehearsal. And 


that’s how a smash hit was born 

Diana was published by Pamco, a sub 
ABC-Paramount. Paul’s eyes 
light up when he mentions it. “Pamco! 
Paul Anka Music Company! It’s not, of 
course, but I gntend to form my own 
publishing 


siciary of 


soon, like a lot of 
artists have done. And I want to start 


house 


a music store in Ottawa and have my 
dad manage it.” 

When he talks about composing An 
ka loses himself in his own words. “I 
can feel something making me write! It 
scares me sometimes. because I have a 
feeling it’s something outside of me com 
ing in and 
down and write, and everything falls into 
place 


syllable 


taking over. I have to sit 


Sometimes I change a note or a 
later, but not much. Take 1] 
Love You, Baby. That thing got a grip 
on me; I sat down and wrote the song 
in ten minutes—so fast 't frightened me!” 
This tune is recorded on the reverse 
side of Tell Me That You Love Me 
Variety picked it as a hit at the end of 
September, and it’s been getting the 
most play in the U.S.; Tell Me That 
You Love Me the most in Canada. 
Although Anka would like to pick 
up the night-club career he started in 
Gloucester, Mass., when he was ten 
(patrons tossed him coins totaling thirty- 
five dollars), his company won't let him 
He agrees with them, though, on a sec- 
ond point: they want to ease him out 
of rock ‘n’ roll He’s had two ballads 
[ Lost My 
“written for eighteen violins,” and sung 
Nash \ 
himself, was 
released in December It's called You 
Are My Destiny—with an 
(polite for rock ‘n’ 


recorded already- Love, 


by seventeen-year-old Johnny 
second, this one sung by 
“up-tempo” 
roll) number on the 
reverse side, though, “just to play safe.” 
He sang I Lost My 
sweet voice, quite different from his rock 


Love for me, in a 


‘n’ roll delivery 
Anka, by the way, likes Elvis Presley 
and buys his 


doesn 
though. Id like 
to congratulate him!” He also likes Pat 
Boone, but his three favorites are Frank 
Sinatra “to listen to,” Davis Ji 
-“both.” 
popular-music fan 
as long as he can remember, and _ his 
father and mother, who are both of Sy: 


records, “Sut he 


throw me. He’s smart, 


Sammy 
“to watch,” and Judy Garland 
Anka has been a 


lan origin, can remember his first “pro- 
fessional” performances. Some workmen 
were laying a sewer in front of the 
Anka house. Six-year-old Paul filled a 
bucket with water, floated a saucer on 
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the surface and talked the men _ into 
tossing pennies For every coin that 
stayed in the saucer he'd sing a song 
Sometimes he’d make thirty cents a con- 


cert, including the mis-aimed pennies he 
didn't to for Even before 
a neighbor, Harry Bradley, used to 
to entertain him and 


have sing 
that 
‘ 


hity cents 
the 


summers 


pay him 


his family for evening 


Paul 


an Ottawa 


Three soda 
erk 
owned by a 
Anka’s 
Please give Paul a 
Massad 
to do anything except entertain 
Since no 


wasn't 


azo Wal a 
while in 


family 


for restaurant 
Phil Massad 
called Phil and 
job. I 


Says of 


friend, 


mother had said, 


want a rest 


at home!” could hardly 
et him 
istomer! had 
that 


him go 


ne c¢ we covel 
so I 
nted it, 
after my 
Anka 


Ray 


economic, 
He ne 
and 


samc S 


vel 


rese 
banol till lc 
iougn Still writes asks 
that 
school 
il] hh 


a midway 


iter immer 


ind 


friends, Jerry 


irely into their teens, sang 
Central Canada 

They called 
SOXers ind rehear 


push them 


show at the 
in Ottawa 
lves the Bobby 
it Anka’s h 


sick of it I'd 


y1t10Nn 


them 





sed 


yme mother says I 





isement 

ind Mamt 
The n 

WO in 


mount Club. It 


with their 
0 Rock! 


illy came wh 


monotonous gulta! 
Chey drove me crazy!” 

Anka 
the }I 


boost 


) niné 


amateur contest a all 


big for the 


Was a 


fired-up youngster; it meant a_ week's 


and 
But 
climb 


engagement at seventy-five dollars 


chance to work with professionals 
ven before this, he told me. he'd 
i back window, sit 

balcony and watch the show at var 
clubs rarely g 
Alex Sherman 

in Ottawa 


i ladder, get in the 


ot caugl 


he 
who OWNS SIX 


Dars 


manages one in 


nd promotes touring mus! 
Anka 
ek 


DOY WOUT( 


that for il years 


seve 
You be 
You'll 
groans 


now Id 


} ' + ; 
ee him about twice a w 


ny manager!” th 
make 


iWay nrew 


money on me! 
nim t 
love to have two percent of him! 
His essays in self 
e kept Anka 


much formal 


promotion seem to 


too busy to pick up 


He 


piano 


education in| music 


with an Ottawa 
Winnifred 


known 


‘nrolled 
Mrs 


rarely 


once ( 


who 


teacher, Rees says 





she has you! 
listen so carefully to overtones 


found embryonic 
full 


ons she 


up 


more time to practice 


um an musician 
les 
and 


find 


but after 


them, 


of personality SIX 


suggested he drop 
when he could 

Anka 
long ag 
membership 


her 


take plano again 


hasn't for 


votten her help: not o he gave her 


a special in his fan club 
which entitles 
A chapter 

Dr. Frederick Karam, 
ie choir at St. Elijah Syrian Orthodox 
ch (where Paul child), 


Ottawa s musicians 


to attend meetings of 


conductor of 


wid sang as a 


one of toremost 


ive him nine lessons musical theory 


Dr 


voice 


in 
Karam’s suggestion, not 
He 


determination 


nd one at 


Paul’s—in recalls the boy’s 
things 

hits 
have 


His 


will deepen anc 


to leart 


terrific 


ind he learned quickly His are 


quite well constructed, and excel 
lent 
is still 
fill 


irom 


torm 
taking 
still 
Paul 
enough 
nost.” 
A picture 


cent 


for popular 
shape. It 
more 


Most 


what they 


songs voice 


ou People can learn 


of them don’t work 


hard at want to do 


anti 
antic 


Anka as 


who was 


\ 
ol an idoles 


but work 


he 


the 


one ready to 


when was interested, comes together 


remarks his high-school 


One, a 


Irom ol 


teachers 
He 


oung 


young worman, says 


was always a show-off.” A second 
“He was 
! 


show-off,” and explains that a! 
liked the he 


woman teacher says, 
evel 


hough he limelight never 
hogged it 


An office 


who was 


worker at the high schoo 


a student last year, remembers 


Y 









Anka 


ner 
read the Gospels to him, especially John 


coming 


She told 


: : 
recalls 


that 


eh?” 


to 


him 


see her. 


she 


‘Gonna 
me sing at the prep dance tonight?” he 
asked 


“Scream 


Was. 


Anka directed 
An elderly friend, Mrs. Georgia Faulk- 


hear 


Paul loved to have her 


and Luke, and would say 


awhile, 


He usually 


Diana 
“When 


tc 


) 


The 


girl his first 


hire 


“see if 


did 


Ayoub, 
make 


mother 


lots of 


a 


he 


hit 


recalis 


maid.” 


after listening 


that 


Anka 


money 


He 


Im 


did 


heart.” 


was named after, 


saying, 
going 
Then 


he fired her because she 
off the telephone. 

“He doesn’t like to be told 
anyone,” 


told him to get 


what to do 
Diana and her girl friend, 
Gayle Jabour, agree. “But we told him 
never to get high-hat, and he hasn’t. If 
he did we'd cut him down to size!” 
Gayle often helped Anka his 
bookkeeping homework, and he'd 
even make up songs about that. Or he'd 
“Think of a title She'd 
“Starlight,” and he’d compose a 
on that in two minutes 
I last talked with Paul 


by 


with 
Says 


order, say, 


song 


Arika the night 


left for Tulsa, Okla., 
a five-day layoff from the rock 'n’ roll 
tour. We met at a quarter to one in 
the morning at his father’s Ottawa res- 
taurant. Anka told me that one his 
ambitions was 10 have his own television 
show—The Pau! Anka Show. Then he 
called to a stunning waitress, “Hi, Gor 
geous, are you with it?” 

“Paul,” asked, “do strange 
girls bother making a play 
you?” 


before he after 


of 










someone 
you much, 
for 

‘Sure, but whattaya mean, bother? I 


like girls! 
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Rut,” he haste: 
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call one that wasn 
tain Art Rankin, superintenden 
western region flight operation 
During the last five year ICA ai 
have made twenty thousand fou 
dred and sixty flights across th mourt 
iain between Vancouve ind Alberta 
with the loss of only one plan 


Russ Baker, president of Pacific W 


ern Airlines, and himself known as o1 
of the province finesc fli i\ ( 
tainly there's more chance of a private 


pilot getting into trouble over the moun 





tains than, say over the prairie But 
now aircraft have the problem licked 
The studden destruction ol tant all 
liner under any circumstanc evo 
own element of horror; when is ha 
happened twice in the ¢ ind C<« 
mountains i plane Vanishc within i 
few miles of a great cit nad tt ch 
for it ontinues day atter day n vain 
then the horror assumes an extra dimen 
spon Thi was the iS¢ in Decemb 


1942 when a Canadian Pacific twin-en 
gined Lodesta irrying thirtes passen 


gers and crew. vanished eleven min 


out of Vancouver, and again in Decer 
ber 1956 whtn a crippled Trans-Canada 
Air Lines’ four-motored North Star, with 
sixty-two persons ibourd disappeared 
over this mountain wilderness while try 
ing to fight its way back to Vancouver 
At the time the North Star death 
toll was the highest ev claimed by a 
civil air disaster in Canada though it has 
since been eclipsed by the crash st 
August. of a Maritimes Central Airway 
DC-4 near Issoudun, Que in whicl 


seventy-nine people perished 

Not for eight months would the moun 
tains reveal the fate of the Lodestar, nor 
for five months that ol the North Star 

It is this terrible capacity of the moun 
tains to hide their victims, and not alone 
the number of planes and lives they 
have claimed, that has fed the notoriety 


of this region 
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- “The toughest flying country in the world” continued from page 15 
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ven the plane ire found th Complete surrounding Hope and 
nountains ofien refuse to yield thei Princeton is a chaotic sea of mountains, 
lead tt peal € i total o its vastress ready to engulf downed 
n KX people died in the wreckage o urcratt The giant pines olf chain afte 
uircraft—the l.odest he North chain of peaks, their monstrous shapes 
Si ir RCAF Liberator bomber: often cloaked by swirling cloud, erect 
ver ! skilled mountaineer is in mposing varrier between the tw 
0 dangero o t pted recov tow! To penetrate it, the railway 
of th odk The B. ¢ overnmen forced 10 make a reat bend to the 
iled off the thre summit ind they orth while the highway  straggle as 
im< l emeteri narked in I far agam to the south Near Hope tne 
\ ingl irn erected by Iria Coast mountains rise and, except where 
part they e cleaved apart by the wide Fra 
In I od of fou nonths urin er Valley, they form another solid bar 
195 ivate aircraft were lost i rier sweeping down to the sea 
h are nd 1 peoy A killed Passing over this regio. is the Green 
Late Apri ven ’ t nvst ot One LIT W th nations main. trans 
i North S$ emained mtinental aerial highway. Operated 
olved n attemp Walt Daltor a the Department of Transport xk 8 a 
Vancouv real-estate ex \ o fly h ten-mile-wide flight path, studded with 
plane from Penticto to Vancouv by radio raiges and other navigational aids 
nicht ended disastrously on a mountain and traveled by commercial and air-force 
nowfield. Daltor d | two compan planes whose pilots fly on instruments 
iol killed and at high altitudes. Light aircraft, fly 
ing visually and therefore much close! 
Three crashes within 15 miles to the ground, do not follow the airway 
but navigate the tricky mountain passes 
The the beginnit of July the often taking the same winding route as 
mountains spun another of their myste the highway 
ies when the wallowed up two young The mountains do not play a passive 
men, John Matser and Steve Antifaev role but actually help to create the we 
ind their small plane somewhere betweert ther conditions that plague pilots. Those 
Lanel ' r Vancou d Penticton flanking the Fraser Valley form a giant 
Finally, in August, a holidaying fam funnel and through this masses of warm 
ily of fo George Hyt, a Lethbridge moist air sweep in from the Pacific and 
urnitul lealc nl vife Hazel, and rush toward the head of the valley at 
their two son even-vear-old Steven and Hope When high winds strike the moun 
four-year-old Michae perished when tain barrier the air ts lifted rapidly and 
their light aircraft smashed into a ridge layers ‘of -cloud, towering as high as 
»f Greyback Mountain near Penticton twenty thousand feet ire banked up 
The pl ne explo led setting the forest over the Coast and Cascade ranges. This 
ifire and attracting the attention of a sudden rise whips the air into a turmoil 


inver in a nearby look-out tower who creating a wild atmospheric condition 


then directed a ground party into the called turbulence Powerful up- and 
cene of the crash downdrafts shoot through the sky, lift 
A small town standing at the head ing or dropping anv plane they encoun 
of the Fraser Valley sixty-seven arr ter 
miles northeast of Vancouver and tron ‘ve been bounced all over the sky 
ically named Hope marks the western by turbulence so severe it has tipped the 
ntrance to the area’s most formidable aircraft right up on its wing,” remarks 
reaches. The region's three major crash Flying Officer Phil Kennedy, 4 veteran 
es—those of the Lodestar. -the North of many search operations over the Cas 
tar, and the Liberator ill took place cades. “You can rise a thousand feet 
within fifteen miles of one another in or drop a thousand feet in seconds 
the mountains south of Hope. It is be During the hunt for the TCA North 
tween Hope and the mining town of Star even experienced air crew were 
Princeton, thirty-seven miles to the east nauseated as these great gusts seized 
where the mountains have plucked mos huge Cansos and Lancasters and flung 
of their smaller victims from the sky them about 
as they thread their way through the Skimming through the valleys, light 
passes along the Hope-Princeton high- planes are sometimes dashed into the 
way. mountains by eddies caused as the wind 
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look scar 


ed now Today I went back to schoo 


eet who used to nod to me 


and cleared out my locker running 





hoes and stuff, there since April. I ran 
into 1 | used to pretty wel 
She Stared at me she b 

oO C ng! It kind of threw m | 
don’t think / act any different to people 
lhe * 


sause of his high income tax, hi 





and lawyer fees that m 





Anka probably nets thirty 











percent of his earning It goes into 
trust ft short fifty dollas i weeh 
lowance for himself 
[ once-popular singer who tok 
me that the peak of his earning pow 
er he owned only thirty percent of him 
self, Paul Anka proudly proclaims tha 


Anka owns ninety percent of Anka * 


“I’ve been bounced all over the sky... You can rise or drop a thousand feet in just seconds”’ 


boils over the lee side of a peak. Even 
bigzer aircraft must beware of these 
downdrafts when, during a search. they 
attempt to fly in close to a mountain 
ide 
lurbulence creates still another men 
ice—icing. Droplets of water suspend 
-d in the fast-rising air are quickly 
cooled to below freezing yet do not turn 
ice until a plane strikes them. Then 
they crystallize and begin to cake on the 
wing. To prevent this happening, mod 
ern airliners are equipped with de-icers 
heated wings that melt the ice, or pul 
sating rubber wing edges that crack it 
Four-motored airliners that fly Green 
One over the Cascades fear neither the 
irbulence nor the ice. Flying on instru 
nents and constantly briefed on the 
weather by other aircraft that have re 
cently passed over the area, the pilot 
can usually pick a _ favorable path 
through the clouds. Even if one of thes« 
big macnines does encounter violert 
weather it is supe 


with it 


bly equipped to cope 


CA sends fourteen flights a day over 
the Cascades and over the Rockies be 
yond, almost always without incident 
No longer are its pilots paid a mountain 
differential as they were in the days of 
twin-engined planes. “We don’t consider 
this route dangerous,” says Norman Don 
nelly, the company’s western region oper 
ations manager. “Our record proves it 
isn't. It simply presents problems which, 
by planning, we overcome.” 


The leaden hand of death 


The story is differeut when an airliner 
becomes crippled—when, for instance, it 
loses a motor as did TC A’s ill-fated 
North Sta Then the weather may lay 
its leaden hand on the aircraft and drag 
it down to its death in the mountains 

High winds, extreme turbulence. and 
ice—all were to be encountered over the 
Cascades the night of December 9. 1956 
when the North Star, Flight 810 from 
Vancouver to Toronto, was lost. As the 
plane taxied along the runway at Van 
couver Airport just before taking off. the 
pilot of an inbound TCA ‘light reported 
“There is quite a lot of build-up (towe: 
ing clouds) in the Cascades. Quite a bit 
of ice in it at fifteen to sixteen thousand 
feet. Should be a ‘ot higher than this 
if going eastbound.” 

The thirty-five-year-old commander of 
the North Star, Captain Allan Clarke. a 
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wartime bomber pilot and a veteran air- 

lines flier, took his ship up to nineteen 

thousand to get above the weather. Even 

there he ran into severe turbulence and, 

to escape it, had to climb another two 
+t 


thousand feet. 


Exactly forty-two minutes after leav 


ng Vancouver and while nearing Prince 


ton, the airliner encountered trouble 
Looks like we have a fire,” Clarke ra 
lioed He shut down No. 2 engine. 


where fire had been indicated by a safety 
fevice on the instrument panel, feather 
d the propeller, and turned on the fire 
Then he 


ner back toward Vancouver 


xtinguisher swung the all 
Five minutes later he reported to the 
Area Traffic 
We're endeavy 


rine to maintain nineteen thousand feet 


Department of Transport’s 


ontrol, in 


Vancouve! 
We would like clearance immediately to 


et down if we can. We're losing altitude 


juite fast here.” ATC cleared him down 
to fourteen thousand feet, instructing 
him to return along the Green One 
urway 


4 head wind that 


reached a velocity 
of ninety-five miles per hour slashed the 
North Star's perhaps to 
ibout one hundred miles per hour. Yet 
would make it home 


You ll be able to hold 


ground speed 

Clarke still felt he 

ATC asked him 
thousand 


larke replied, “I think so.” 


fourteen okay will you 

Eighteen minutes after he had turned 
back and precisely an hour after he had 
taken off from Vancouver, Clarke began 


his last exchange with ATC 810 by 
Hope at 7.10. Request descent down to 
ten thousand feet.” ATC cleared him 


down to eight thousand 
Ten thousand feet is the absolute 
minimum altitude at which TCA allows 


its planes to fly along the Green One 
airway from Hope to Maple Ridge, twen- 
ty-three from Vancouver, 
the government minimum is eight 
In spite of the ATC 
altitude, Clarke 


expected to comply wit the TCA stan- 


while 


thou 


mules 
sand clearance to 
a lower would still be 
dard of ten thousand feet 

flight the North Star 


surveillance by a 


Throughout its 
was under constant 
United States Air Force radar team. The 
radar plot indicates the airliner was not 
on Green One when this last exchange 
took 


where even higher altitudes are enforced 


place, but was flying to the south 


For one more minute after Clarke's 
last conversation with ATC, the North 
Star was tracked on the radar screen 


hen it disappeared in the vicinity of 


Silvertip mountain, an 8,530-foot peak 
ubout twenty miles southeast of Hope 
For eighteen days a fleet of thirty 


planes and ground parties of police and 
voodsmen took part in the most inten- 
sive air-and-land search ever carried out 
n Canada. But the weather that had 
helped to trap the North Star 
to hamper every effort to find it 

\ fog that enshrouded the 
reaches of Mount Slesse one Sunday last 
May led, inadvertently, to the discovery 
of the North Star by two alpinists, El- 
frida Pigou and Geoff Walker, of Van- 
couver. Their goal was the summit of 
they 


conspired 


uppel 


Slesse but on entering the clouds 
became confused, took a wrong turn and 
eventually ascended a pinnacle that rises 
hundred feet 
It was 


the lost 


seven thousand seven 
shghtly lower than the main peak 
there they found fragments of 
plane. 

One section of the plane had plunged 
two thousand feet down a _ precipice 
where it buried itself in a snowfield too 
climbers to penetrate 
piece of dangled 
out of reach down a sheer cliff, suspend- 
ed by cables that had caught on a ledge. 

Ihe British Columbia government 


treacherous for 


The largest wreckagt 
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placed the mountain under a forest re- 
serve to bar the public, a ban that is still 
enforced by a constant RCMP? guard. 
Eight months after the crash a funeral 
party was landed by helicopter on a small 
shelf on the three thou- 
the scene of the crash 
Catholic 


mountainside, 
sand feet below 
Protestant and 


services were 
read and a wooden cross erected 
Less than fifteen miles to the north 


west of Mount Slesse rises Knight Peak 
where thirteen men and women lost their 
lives on December 20, 1942, in the crash 
Airlines 
Vancouver 


Lode 
Prince 
plane 
was sighted 
inother CPA _ airliner, 
Patry While three 
funeral service on the 
mountain top, a CPA plane circled over 


he 
head 


of a Canadian Pacific 
star, bound for 
Eight months 
had vanished the 
by the pilot of 
Captain Don 


conducted a 


from 
George after the 


wreckage 


men 


cutting its glided in 


Then, through a hole 


motor as it 
close to the peak 


in the floor of the aircraft, Patry 


scatter 
ed armfuls of flowers 
Inexperience that has led to chance 


taking has been the region’s most help 


ful ally in its war against the pilots o 


Guide to pocket books 


Here’s what informed, astute book-lovers 


Can tell by glancing at the cover. 
It shows a damsel lightly clad: 

It's obviously history 
This next—a damsel lightly clad: 
It’s foreign spies or mystery. 
And now—a damsel lightly clad: 


A. yarn of death and glory. 


Now this—a damsel lightly clad: 
4 raw-boned western story. 
Or this—a damsel lightly clad 


4 tale of racial friction 
And now—no dame at all? Too bad! 


It might be science-fiction 


P. J. BLACKWELL 


light aircraft who fly visually through the 


mountains, following the twists and turns 
lime and 


been lured to their 


of the valleys again young 


fliers have death by 
deceptive weather conditions. 

The danger arises when clouds pack in 
against the mountains, with wisps trailing 
like ghostly 


experienced pilot will take one look and 


fingers into the valleys. An 


then scuttle for home because he knows 
a downdraft could lower the ceiling by as 
much as a hundred feet within seconds 
him suddenly in a cloud-filled 
a green pilot may be tempted 


trapping 
pass. But 
to try to beat the weather by flying be- 
ceiling, only to be 
shut 


neath this jagged 


caught when the clouds down on 
him. If the ceiling ts broken he may shoot 
hole to get on top of the 
Later he may find no hole for 
his descent and then he 
blindly through the 
possibly into a mountain peak 
Typical is the case of Bill Lee 
with his brother Glen, left Vancouver one 
day in May 1947 to fly to Estevan, Sask 
Bill was a newly 
paper 
story 


through a 
weather 
nust plunge 
down clouds and 


who, 


icensed pilot. A news 
report records the end of the 
“Gathering clouds and a dead-end 
mountain pass joined forces to kill the 
two flying brothers.” 
[Twenty-three-year-old Tommy Chung, 
an amateur pilot from Trail, B.C., took 
on, unwittingly, all of the terrors of the 
area—snow, ice and turbulence—in April 
1950, though he had only two months’ 
flying experience. With a passenger, he 
attempted to fly from Trail to Vancou- 


&, 3999 


ver, via the Hope-Princeton route. Noth- 
ing has been seen or heard of them since 

Only a handful of pilots have been 
lucky enough to survive after crashing 
in the region. Of these the most publi- 
cized was a young Vancouver draftsman, 
Bill Grant, who was also an experienced 
and skilled flier. Grant and a 
Sheila Cure, a student nurse, were lost 
in the mountains for five days in May 
1949. 

Returning from a trip to Cardston 
Alta., Grant was navigating the 
along the Hope-Princeton highway in his 


friend, 


passes 


single-engined plane when suddenly he 
was confronted by “a black wall of 
snow.” To escape from it, he soared to 


ten thousand feet only to run into ice 
Soon the began to shake and 
rattle. In desperation, Grant came down 
again and headed south through the Cas- 
cades toward the U.S. 

With his fuel supply about to run out, 
he now had no alternative but to attempt 
landing on a mountain slope, 
depending upon the trees to help cushion 
his fall. “I spilled her 
could,” he recalled later 
he settle the 
tops that 
was hurt 

Five days later an RCAF search plane 
spotted Grant and Miss Cure still at the 
scene of the crash, on Mount Hozameen, 
fifty miles southeast of Hope and just 
within the border of Washington State 
A ground party and a para-rescue team 
hacked their way through the bush, fell- 
ing trees to bridge mountain streams, and 
eveniually brought them out 
Roman Catholic priests from 
Detroit lived through the crash of thei 
plane in July 1952, after a downdraft 
had seized it and flung it against a moun 


aircraft 


a crash 


in as gently as | 
So skilfully did 
plane down into the tree 


neither he nor his passenger 


Two 


tain near Penticton. The pilot, Father 
Lambert Lavoie, was severely injured. It 
took his friend, Father Vincent Myrich, 


three days to beat his way 
wilderness and find help 


through the 


Searching for planes lost among these 
anywhere in the 

difficult, 
demanding great 
skill from the pilots and their crews. This 
was hammered province’s 
privete fliers last summer, during the con- 
vention of the B.C. Aviation Council, by 
Flight Lieutenant Danny Porayko, deputy 
commander of the RCAF’s 121 Commu- 
nications and Rescue Flight, at Vancou 
ver 


treacherous ranges, Oo! 
B.C. mountains, is a often 


dangerous assignment, 


home to the 


“Service pilots don’t hesitate to turn 
back, even when only ten minutes from 
their destination if they mar- 
gina! weather,” Porayko told them. “It’s 
when you don’t that we have to go out 
in dirty weather and risk our necks to 
look for you. Remember, you are flying 
over country that’s the toughest in the 
world to search from the air. All that we 
ask is that you give us half a break. Paint 


your aircraft so it can be seen from the 


encounter 


air, and if you do crash, stay with your 
plane ¥ 

While over flat terrain an aircraft may 
make one clean sweep of the territory to 
be covered, in the mountains a far more 
painstaking search must be made. A 
whole hour may be spent probing a single 
mountain, the plane circling around it 
several times to comb its various levels 
To stand a chance of spotting a wreck, 
which may be hidden in a gully or screen- 
ed by timber, the pilot has to edge his 
aircraft in close to the mountain, often 
skirnming the tree tops and ridges by no 
more than a hundred feet. Even then the 
aircraft may fly diiectly over a crashed 
plane without the crew sighting it. This 
happened during the North Star search 
after a private pilot, Butch Merrick, had 


reported seeing wreckage on Mount 
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For active children to build 


up winter resistance with... 





HALIBORANGE 


Children love Haliborange. It tastes 
like fresh orange juice no hint of 
gil or fish. Each teaspoonful contains 
5000 Units Vitamin A and 1000 Units 
of Vitamin D. Start your children 
on Haliborange today. Buy a bottle 
from your druggist. 


It’s an Qenburys product 
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in its let-down for a landing in Van 


Piloted t an overseas veteran, Fligt 


Lieutenant Harry Donkersley DF¢ I 











Powell River, B.C ind with a w Oo 
hree aboard, the bomber was flying fro 
Lethbrix to Victoria 
Don idioed his last report a 
I sed ove i navigational aid know 
i ! Maple Rid rar varker in t 
I r Va twenty-three miles east o 
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it women are best when they remain 
it the municipal level of politics. She i 
quite content to head up her own baili 


wick efficiently. But ev | 





in municipi 


politics women appear to be under a dis 


advantage. How many remember Mrs 
Adelaide Plumptre, who was elected to 
oronto City Counc 1 1936, wa I 
abdle member for four vears and thei 
went down in def I 

In spite of the pitfalls and disappoint 
ments of politics for women the field ma 
not be hopele if | wer iGVISII a 
vOMman who really determined tc 

I'd sai Start at the school level and 
work up. Your home-and-school associa 
on will give you the bedrock of proce 
dure. Here you will meet with mighty 
ittle masculine competition since, in spit 
of the herculean efforts of school staff 
ind members of the association to inte1 
est fathers, the organization is still largely 
feminine. From the presidency of the 
home and school to th board of educa 
on S i comparat vely easy step Bi 
om here o1 re vad ocky and th 
om ( 

And th would 1 be true even | 

€ t for the physical limitatior oO 
women, the bearin ind rearing of ch 
dren, the maintenance of home life, th 
complete and essential co-operation be 

husband and wife. Inevitably thi 

purely personal matter must be thor 
oughly discussed and settled within tl 
family circle before any woman ente 
politic iT€ 

But 1€ imily itself the deci 
on 0 to enter politics shouldn 





sat alarm. If her career fo 
lows the established pattern it won't be 
long until mother is back again, with 


of exper 





ce, a fund of fascinat 





ing stories and a broader outlook on life 
She may be harder to live with but she’! 


€ more interesting, and probably a good 
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My recipe for eating out 


and staying alive 


Continued from page 16 


picks on the table. A lunchroom is 
yunter with stools, carved out of the 
idies' wear shop next door. A French 
t is an American invention, at which 
try to p le three bucks worth of 
food on plate that holds less than a 
lollar’s worth. A smorgasbord Scan 
linavian caper to € rid <« rtovers 
when they have no_ icebox A lunch 
on 1s a superannuated street car, In 
lich the fry cook hypnotizes you with 
skillet gymnastics so that you fail to 
1otice that the chips have been pre-fried 
the round steak pounded with a pile 

vel 
European cuisine means that every- 
ly in the kitchen an immigrant, and 
put garlic in the hamburgers and 
ts in the soup. A delicatessen lunch 1s 
sandwich bar with dill pickles. A drug 
tore eatery is dedicated to eating on the 


gives the customer a fighting 
chance for seating him five 


soda. A 


pre 


survival by 


eet fromsthe bicarbonate of 


where neurotics 


will 


ambiguously, 


health bar is a joint 
that 


nartini 


replace the 
where they 


An 


as complicated as 


carrot 
and 


nuts 


tend juice 


serve with their salads espresso 


yal a machine 


is where 


Univac grinds, burps and bubbles away 
ind brings forth a lousy cup of coffee. A 
, 


place 


eamed 


tea room is a resting for varicosed 


virgins where the cr potatoes are 


tamped into forget-me-nots 


Every wife and children 


off 


Summer my 
about a thou 


live As the 
plan 


to a vacation spol 


from where we 
around I begin 
for July 
the 


ec as 


of sune comes 


my eating routine 
\ st. One 


k steak” 


summer I fell for 
though it 


still pick- 
lett 


propaganda, and 


ten years ago I am 


from what Is ot 


Not 


1 +} 


are the 


of sirloin 


bicuspids that you asked 


most overrated 


world, with the possible ex- 
fried trout 
I tried ° 


things 


few summers irl 


the 
tinned 


next 


dodges: eating my 


cook, 


turnip greens and homin\ 


dining 


wife won't such as haggis, 


grits, Pack ized 
eal 
reducing 


pPizz nd and bacon; 


das 


bean Spl outs 


exclusively out of cans 


cookery quick-frozen 


pressure 


foods ind last year a spartan reyime 
based on homogenized milk and TV 
dinners. They all had their drawbacks, 
but, like hangovers, they could be chalk 
ed up to fun, games and experience 

The exotic cookery, whether it talked 
back with a Scots burr, Southern Serato! 
or Milanese accent, was a complete fail 
re, and we've still got bottles of queer 
spices and herbs in the cupboard that a 
witch doctor would hesitate to mix In a 
love potion. The reducing diet worked 
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You can’t really measure the worth 
of your youngsters in dollars and 
cents. But you can figure up all 
that’s involved in securing the full 
life you want for them. 


It means more than providing food 
and clothing. More even than enough 
money for your house and your car, 
vacations and those pleasant 
“extras.’’ It means making sure they 
can enjoy all these good things 
for good. 


And since both your pay check 
and your way of life could stop if 
something happened to you, your 
Travelers agent is an important 
friend. He’ll help you plan the right 
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Representative 


life insurance. Enough to keep your 
family going—to see your children 


through university—if you should 
die. Enough to provide cash for 


emergencies. 


What’s more, your Travelers man 
can help you hurdle all kinds of 
obstacles with a balanced insurance 
plan. The program you work out 
together can help protect your pay 
check against a fire in your house, 
the crippling financial blow of an 
automobile accident, the drain of 
sickness and hospital bills. 


In short, you and your whole 
family can enjoy today more fully— 
and enjoy it without changing the 


SERVING CANAD 


A SINCE 


A few dollars a week look so small next to a boy 


life you know. All you really give up 
is a pack of worries about tomorrow 
Many young Canadian families are 
making a good start on a balanced 
Travelers program for less than $10 
a week, 


Your Travelers man calls this kind 
of worry-free living Canadian Family 
Security. And because The Travelers 
offers all kinds of insurance, he can 
help you map out the best program 
for your Canadian Family Security. 


Why not let your Travelers agent 
show you how by calling him or your 
nearest Travelers Canadian office 
right away. . 
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Now | could t op do town ) 
linner with nothin n my pock 
my credit card and a couple of | KS. TOT 
mad money. I was going to 1 live it 
up 
My first d lusionment ) first 
evening, whe I entered nt th ook 
d from the outsid k neo it I ich 
arrach A head wa ha 
mustache and an Ea Montreal 
accent tottered over to on 
Cuban heel ind Said Ha ( es 
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you are not wearin neckt 
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Whoever heard of Wearing a tie 
or having to re rve a tabl ! yon? 
He motioned to the ! é oup jock 
ey in the dining, room, who toined him 
eagerly, and they neatly stick-handled me 
into the street 
| ended up payin ish for a p of 


liver-and-bacon in a one-arm lunchroom 
that would have been denied a license by 
the Shanghai health lepartm | 

For the next couple of weeks I went 
back to eating in the kind of restaurant 
where you can doff neckt ! t 
when the humidity its mor la SEX ty 
They are i ittlhe weak on las food 
and celebritie but you nev hav to 
ask for the ketchup. And in their booths 
you get almost as much privacy ; you 


would in a private dining room 


chow’ Those two weeks, gastronomical 
ly speaking, were the happiest ones I 
pent all summer! 

if you have been dro nviously 
over those characters who eat regularly in 


1) T} 
led T 


Nookery Pierr 


The Sun-Tan Room nd othe ch 
hedonistic dining saloons, ke content with 
your lot. They are the end product of an 
ex-chef’s climb to iyi t in Wve! 
tising copywriters hunger. Th p 
invone wearing a tie and abl ») pa , 
cover charge. but they cater mainl ) 
wives who want to it omethi dif 
ent for a chan ind husban who i 
it a diplomatic way of avoiding a supper 
of tinned fish dis sed as 1 casserole 

I've never met Duncan Hra but he 
must have developed a set of Vv inized 
taste buds in his travels a d ti it- 
ing-house circuit, or else I 1. Honestly, 
I've seen place-to-dine recommendations 
on roadside barns that even the signs 
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My most memorable meal: No. 30 
Mi t bl l: No. 3 





Pecr! he raised on shepherd 
pl d i p t carried a 
l € [ cE ine 1¢€ it 
chalked o I ir oO 
ying to appe ise that they crump 
their crack n the CNYSOISSE nd re- 
tne . es fron e fin - 
OW 
Everybod fore liplomat ind 
nembers of Burke's Pee ire intimi 
! té l y tn y t Ww il | 1 8 c 
poor old gink whose years in a damp 
vine cellar: hav ven him two g un 
e1arec limen 1 eddened nose | 
chron imat The uninitiated o1 
de i bottle of the ine that 1s easiest to 
pronounce. The w acres Say Ill leave 
the ection to yo teward Th oO 
r¢ proke 1 € 1¢ C TOT the win 
they order is relatis ip | n 
them a magi ’ 1 if the eave it to 
him he picks out a vinta eter on 
the ve e of bdecornin ipe vine Last 
sprin n Montreal 
al to I | I WwW 1¢ n 
vitt much pseudo-erudite comme 
H hen ordered a bottle of dome 
oof (ntlated rom » o $2 35 tnal 
vould make a hung-over wino flip | 
\ ucc sful restaurateurs, lik irl 
val ft-joint proprietors, display thei 
flash for the feminine half of their tip 
or clientele. Women eat with their eye 
rather than their appetites, and the same 
woman who would turn up her nose at 
plebian roast spuds goes into raptures 


oer 





I like to know all about food 


Good food ts both my busine 
ind n pleasur I want to know 
wt t com from, how it ts 
prepared and what it tastes like 
When we went to Rome last year 
for the Third International Co 
ere on Food Distribution. we X 
tended our visit into a Cook’s tour 
of Europe 


had Dover 


chicken in w 


England 


France 


ole in 
baked 


goulasn in 


ine In 


ood wi 





wonderf where we went. It 
W 11W la ? vel prepared 
ind istefully rved. Often the 
surroundin wel more exciting 
tha tl food l Berne Sw 
t nen yodeled for u Ir 
Vienna, we heard Psy music 

Onc Ron ve went down 

| hignt ) iTrrow tairs 

to a ue leep the ck. VI 
n \ oO tn ' Ni i evel I Ou I 
i do remembe vnat WwW id. It 
was like dining | 4 tomb 

We’ had two exceptional meals 
on the road. Th i W " 
little village outside Pa We a 
rived ere at noon and had < 
MR. STEINBERG IS PRESIDENT 


about 





lunch on the terrace outside the 
inn. What cheeses! What wines! 
Around us the villagers lunched 
and read their papers. We felt we 
had lived there all our lives 

Then, south of Rome, we stop- 
ped at a country house. Every dish 
they served us was from the first 


the 


he service was exquisite 


picking choice of the crop 


We were 
ilt but I 


treated like royal 


ty im sure 

no king ever dined as well 
We visited seven countries and 
everywhere we went we chose the 


finest restaurants and ate thei 


Yet, of 


il meals we had that 


specialties the wonder- 
summer, the 


one i 





remember best of all was 
the one my wife Helen served on 
our first night home 
She is a wonderful cook and 
knows ma old-country dishes. 
My favorite is a chopped meat 
mixture rolled in cabbage leaves 
ind cooked in tomato juice. And 
that is what she served. We had 
the best of Europe for nine weeks 
but none of it compared to my 
favorite dish, prepared by my wife 


ind served at our family table 


A LARGE QUEBEC FOOD CHAIN, 


MACLE 


AN’S 


over terre rissolées. For some 


pomme de 


reason that defies masculine logic, women 


on a reducing diet will gobble up a plate- 


ful of petits fe rs, on the assumption | 
a thousand calories in odd- 


possibly total as much 


t-hundred-calorie we 





transport 


n pie. Women are 
‘ ‘ 


hts by the addition to 


ling of parsley 


mash- 


1el 


stables of a sprink 


or by inedible ices hand-carved by ama 


teurs. Gelatine has been a bigger boon 
to restaurant owners than the tippin 
habit, and there is literally no leftove 
that can’t be suspended in the stuff and 


peddled the following day in fancy molds 
price 


my two 


at fancy 


During 


months of dining ou 


i 


I rediscovered several things to know 


ibout restaurants. They are, not nec 


order of their import 





never try to eal a wh order of chow 
mein by yourself. Never call a napkin 
serviette, it ives away your prolet irial 
background. A restaurant n be judged 
y its brand of ketchup. A cup of coffec 
nd pot of tea ™ h cos 1 dime 

here are two cups of f i pot It 
costs twice as mucn [or inl cnop deck 
ed out in frilly paper panties, but they 
re no more appetizing than bre 





chicken fitted with a_ brassiere 


patronize 





coffee 


cream Or your 





serving it taurants 


offer dessert along with the dinner at no 


increase in price, but charge extra for the 


beverage. Take your dessert, even if you 
can only eat one bite-—it might help to 
end this racket 


The best bargain for a hungry rnan is 
an order of braised ribs of beef and ves 

tomato 
third 


buy 


tables. A giant glass of juice in 


most places is only one larger than 


the. ordinary Never hamburger 


hash during the 


$1ze 


steak or first two days of 


the week, it will be a holdover from last 
Thursday. If you have eaten a ninety- 
cent lunch and discover you only have 
a dime in your pocket, why cause an 
embarrassing fuss? Move farther down 
the counter, order coffee, and turn in 


your ten-cent second check to the cashier 
kitchen 


its washrooms. 


You can judge a_ restaurant’s 


cleanliness by the state of 
skinny 


than 


Don’t patronize a place with a 
chef. If a pie is 
Slices, the rest of the meal will be under- 
sized too. If rather than 
just killing time, pick a restaurant that 
serves the meat or fish cn a platter and 


into more SIX 


cut 


you are hungry 


the potatoes and vegetables tn small side 
dishes. In most towns the best place to 
eat dinner is the biggest local hotel, and 
in cities one of the best places for lunch 
is a department-store dining room. Don't 
fall for the old saw that the best places 
to eat along the highway that 
truck the may be 
terrible but the waitresses sexy. Railroad 


ire those 


cater to drivers; food 


dining cars are not as cheap as station 
restaurants, but the Chinese café across 
the street from the station is cheaper 
than both 

Never tell a waitress that she probably 


sleeps in her slip; plenty can happen to 
your food between the steam table and 
you. Never order a side dish of cole 
slaw; it’s likely on the house, and if it 
isn't it should be. Never place a dime 
tip next to your plate before you order 
your dessert. Don’t pick up the first thing 
you see on a cafeteria counter; the good 
things are always farther along. And 
never order something unknown in a 


Hungarian restaurant—it might turn out 


to be parsnips in sou 
And 


creem. 


in closing, take a tip from Dun- 


can Hines. When in doubt order bacon 
and eggs; there is very little harm even 
an amateur chef can do to them. 

Bon appétit to you too. 
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in any intrigue to reach supreme 


ower but rose on the collapse of An- 
thony Eden and the failure of Rab But 
r to hold his place as No. 2 in the 


I 
Yet the plain truth is that from the 
} 


1at he took over the premiership he 
fronts in a 


pauses. To 


is had to fight on two 


that never put it in 
never free of the 


home anc 


otner way, he is 


ce onslaught of foreign 


Inflation is like a potent wine that is 


only pleasant to the palate but ex 
rating to the soul. Prices go up 
es go up, rents go up. Unhappily, 


eople with fixed incomes whether in 


from rlt-edged 


wages, pensions 


overnment bonds. see the value of their 


ioldings or their money sinking like the 
tting sun 
Let us look at this morning’s Times 


ind see what has happened to the gilt- 


ed government bonds issued ¢ 


e war, or shortly afterward, at par 
What could be better or safer than 
onds guaranteed by the state? For brev 


ty’s sake let us leave out the fractions 


ind content ourselves with plain basic 
figures. The issue price in each case was 
par 100 and here are some of today’s 
quotations selected at random 
Conversion ian ie aotanaraae 61 
Funu 3% : = a 64 
Consolidated ‘ ‘ 5c 46 
Wal _ ; —_ 61 
In cther words, these investors who 
put their faith and their money in 
Treasury Bonds now show a loss varying 


roughly from one third to one half. No 


wonder that the holders ask themselves 


word “gilt” should have the addi 


if the 1 
alphabet 


tion of one other letter of the 


Admittedly, these investors cannot 
raise in outcry for the double reason 
that it would be futile, and you cannot 
invoke public sympathy for people for 
tunate enough to have money to invest 


By contrast the “iniquitous Rent Act 

Macmil 
lan’s administration, has produced an !m 
mense and bitte You will 


aware that when the Hitler war broke 


introduced in the early days of 


resentment 


out all rents, below a certain level, were 


frozen This was a necessary interfer 


nce with basic rights, which was accept 


d by the landlords with deep misgivings 


f 


by the tenants with vast relief 


nd 
Thus we were presented with war in 
flation and ever-rising prices while the 


ifortunate landlords were unable to 


ecure possession of their own houses 
or to raise the rent in spite of the ever- 
increasing cost of maintenance and re- 
pairs 


With the widespread 
during the Blitz the situation be- 


destruction of 
nouses 
In fact there was no build- 
until sometime 
had ended. At any rate the so- 
cialists were in power and one could 
lardly expect a left-wing government 
care about the rights of landlords 
It was left to Strong Man Macmillan 
to announce, as prime minister, that the 
rights of ownership 


to the owners of houses above a certain 


Came serious. 


ing or rebuilding alter 
the war 


oO 


would be restored 
rental level. It was a courageous action 
based on the fundamental rights of own- 
ership, which is the very basis of a free 
society. But we were able to see the 
Sharp reaction when in a by-election the 
MACLIE 


AN’S MAGAZINE, 


JANUARY 4, 


‘“‘Macmillan enjoys the fencing but hates 


Tory majority was wiped out and the 
Labor candidate was elected 

In a situation like this the individual 
MP finds himself in a strange position. As 
in Canada, an MP is on party 


lines but is the servant of his constitu- 


elected 


ents regardless of party politics. Thus a 
constituent writes to me that his land- 
lord has delivered an ultimatum to the 
effect that unless the tenant pays an in- 


reased rental he will have to go. In 


C 
the same post there is a letter from a 
landlord, complaining that his tenant re- 
fuses to pay an increased amount and 


in | intervene The worrying but abso- 
lutely essential Rent Act has been noth- 
ing but a that 


headache from the day 


it was born 


Yet all this is of small importance 
compared with the gyrations of the 
mighty trade-union movement. To put it 

x? . 
% 
Py 
h 
& A j 
ge Ps , a a 


bluntly, the purpose of trade unionism 
ever-rising standard of 
That is under- 


standable, but it is perfectly obvious that 


is to secure an 


living for its members 
balanced by 
living 


unless increased wages are 


increased production the cost of 
There is nothing 
Great Britain the 


must go up in unison 
new in this nor ts 
only that faces such a problem. 
Except or 
in the 
with prayers and then an hour of ques- 
appropriate miunisters, 
their departments. The 
questions are printed on the Order Pa- 
occupants 
hear this kind of 
Number 21. HOME 


country 
Fridays, each day’s session 
House of Commons opens first 
tions put to the 
who answer for 
result that the 
of the public gallery 
thing: MR. SPEAKER: 
No, sir. 
comes the cut and 


per, with the 


SECRETAR 

But then thrust 
The MP who has put down the question 
rises again and says, “While thanking the 
his reply, is he 
cause dismay throughout the 
country? (Hear! Hear!) Will he not 
agree, in fact, that his abrupt dismissal 
of my question is just another example of 


minister for aware that 


it will 


the insufferable arrogance 
MR. SPEAKER: Order! Order! The hon- 
must not make a 


orable gentleman 


speech 

MR GAITSKELIL 
thanking 
not a fact, Mr 
does not 


indulging his 


(intervening): While 


you, sir, for that ruling is " 
Speaker, that the minis 
know the answer or 


instinct 


ter either 
} 


else he Is 


natura 
for 


MR. SPEAKER: Order! Order! I think 
we had better get on with the next ques- 


5 


tion. Number 22 

Normally, such a ruling ends the in- 
cident but a few days ago the same 
process brought Macmillan and Hugh 


1958 


the brawling of politics”’ 


Gaitskell into a head-on collision, which 
was not only bitter but destroyed for- 
ever the legend that nothing could upset 
the equanimity of the premier with the 
walrus mustache. The opposition front 
bench were putting questions to the prime 
minister about the demand of the medi- 
cal service for more pay and whether the 
government intended to side-step as it 
did in another case recently. Macmillan 
effectively until Gaitskell, as 
of the opposition, demanded to 
whether the government intended 
veto on any recommenda- 
tions for changes in salary scales among 


doctors and dentists 


stalled 
leader 
know 


to impose a 


Flushed with anger, the prime minis- 
ter rose and then snapped, “No! Only 
the right honorable gentleman would 
make so foolish a supposition.” 

At which bedlam broke loose, with 
the Tories roaring with ironic laughter 
and the Laborites shouting with anger. 


So up sprang Gaitskell, and when the 


noise subsided he said, “The prime minis- 
usual rude and arrogant!” At 
which the socialists let out a vociferous 


ter IS as 


roar of anger and approval. 

Such an incident would be of no spe- 
cial importance except that it marks an 
important change in the attitude of Mac- 
milian to his heavy task. Unlike most 
British prime ministers, he has not had 
a deep experience of 


He was a 


ministerial office. 
minister of 


housing but this task was practical rather 


great success as 


than political and in principle had the 
support of both sides. In the war he 
held an administrative post under Gen- 


eral Eisenhower, and in Churchill’s peace- 
time administration he had a brief spell 
secretary. But in none of 
these posts did he come into any head- 


as foreign 


on collisions with the opposition 
By temperament he 
wits, but he 


enjoys a duel of 
oathes the brawling and 
shouting that seem inseparable from part- 
liamentary democracy. Nor can he look 
beyond the frontiers of the island king- 
dom for achievements of glory. The tr- 
umphant arrogance of Russia is not easy 
to bear nor can he claim that America 
and Britain are completely of one mind 
and one voice. As for our closest ally, 
France, there seems a relentless dipping 
sunset of the glory that once was hers. 

It was said of Stanley Baldwin that he 
resigned the premiership without a single 
regret, and I do not coubt that Macmil- 
lan is experiencing the pangs of disen- 
chantment, but it would be a mistake to 
imagine that his 
an easier task. 

How simple by comparison is the task 
of Mr. Khrushchev of Each 
day he is extolled to the skies by a serv- 
Each day the people acclaim 
his genius and his vision even as they 
did with Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin. Beria 
and Malenkov in turn. The fact that 
Trotsky was murdered, that 
undoubtedly poisoned, that 
executed and that Malenkov has been 
sent to obscurity, makes no difference. 
Until Nemesis plays the ace of trumps, 
Soviet triumph 
the trailing clouds of glory. 

Again and again Britain has emerged 
from her troubles and found a unity that 
has brought all classes together for a 
time. It is our hope and our belief that 
this will happen again, but at the mo- 
ment our hope is stronger than our 
belief. »& 


successor would have 


Moscow. 
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Here's variety for your 
refreshments when you 
give a party... and 
al! in one packet. And 
Peek Frean's Assorted 
Cocktail Biscuits are as 
appetizing as they are 
novel, 
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How mental attacking our immigrants continu 
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HOMESICK youths keep spirits up i 


or n-born i behind the national 
verage he rpass the native Cana 
dian, according to a recent immigration 





ler ( 
vithin th crime in Can 
ida for th the report con 


crime rate o 
he foreign-born was only half that of 
the native Canadian. The report showed 
hat immigrants born in the U.S. had 
the highest rate of conviction 
the Scandinavians and the British 


the least frequent of 








fenders 
Differen n th crime pattern” of 
the two groups are revealed by the study 
In the foreign-born group, assault offen 
nd homicide rank second and elev 
enth, respectively, in the list of thirteen 
rime ategorie In the native group 
they hold irth and thirteenth place 
\ closer xamination of the = study 
hows that certain groups of New Can 
lians y of Polish, German and 
Russian origin when they do resort t 
violence, are provoked by anger in the 
heat of the moment. They are not like 


ly to commit premeditated acts. The Ham 
Soccer League, in whicl 
the majority of players are New Cana 
dians, is a case in point. In a recent 
match a di puted decision led to fierce 
thting, involving players and fans. It 
was the third such incident in the season 
Again, the ethnic press is constantly ur 

ing readers to restrain themselves at poli 
vatherings of ethnic 


¢ " | 
1a ind SOCidl 


roups. Dr. Victor Kaye, a citizenship 


official who i iuthority on. ethnic 
rroups, offers an explanation for these 
explosion The New Canadian’s socia 
contact ire limited: he can’t speak the 

ngua he’s afraid to criticize anybody 


or anything. Feelings of frustration and 





inger build up inside him. Occasional] 





he relieves himself by bursting out in 
olence 
possible that the 1956 influx o 
unscreened Hun n immigrants wil 
ippreciably raise the crime rate of New 
inadians in the near future. A number 
of newly art 1 Hungarians told me 
t it probabil that a large number ol 
prisor nmmates came over to Canad 
t luring the revolt prison gate 
€ Ow! open Only a few weeks 
Oo t Toronto court sentenced twenty 
X-Ve old Hu irian= for iclously 
n i lawve There was no pro 
OC on A fte th trial Crown Coun 
Sé Bowmal Galbraitl observed tha 








“cold” land by writing letters home 


number of criminals from 





quite a larg 
Hungarian prisons have come to Toron 
to and are beating and extorting money 
irom thei 
grants.” At 


Rev. Paul Piszai 


ellow Hungarian immi 
about the same time, the 
spiritual director of 
the Hungarian community in Ottawa 
complained that at least a dezen Hun 
marian girls had been beaten and _ tor 
tured by a gang of fifty youths newly 
irrived from Hungary 

The greatest mental-health hazard to 
non-English-speaking New Canadians is 
he manner in which they are rejected 
by the vast majority of native Canadians 


From New Canadians | heard the same 


story over and over again Canadians 
refuse to accept us. We are forced to 
live in isolation as a race apart.” A for 


eign-born member of the staff of Toron 


to’s International Institute, a private 
organization which encourages social ac 
tivities between immigrants and native 
Canadians, told me, “Even liberal-mind 
ed Canadians who do volunteer work 
with ethnic groups won't associate 
with us outside our club or invite us 
into their homes The editor of a Po 
sh newspaper described how he lived 
in a “Canadian” neighborhood for six 
years Not a single door was opened 
Once a father came to our house 
© inquire about the whereabouts of his 
child. That's the closest we've ever com 
to social contact.” 

According to psychiatrist H. E. Leh 
Verdun 


Protestant Hospital, professional peopk 


nann, clinical director of the 


ire Often no better than laymen in ac 
cepting New Canadians. He says, “Psy 
chiatrists are often hostile toward New 
Canadians, especially when they criticize 
our Canadian way of life.” A supervisor 
Some 
of our social workers freeze up if a new 


of a large social agency told me 


client speaks in a foreign language.” This 
unfriendliness can have disastrous effects 
on the newcomers: they feel inferior, in 


adequate and their personalities disinte 


grate As soon as a person 


s isolated 
he develops a hunger for social con 
tacts says Alastair MacLeod of McGill 
“If he is too long deprived he becomes 
infit t iccept social contacts He may 
suild his own world of paranoia 

Can the New Canadian’s isolation 


lamed on his own standoffishness? It’s 


b 
true that many immigrants refuse to take 
the initiative in making friends with Can 
adians \ Greek 


“We're strangers here and we're afraid 


housewife told me 
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economic survival, many im lave homes, Cal TV sets and other lux 


ofter her¢ € 1o Wa migrants arrive in Canada handicapped ries, unaware that many Canadians can 
oO I'm often: visited by couples who have by an unrealistic conception of their new afford them even after years of hard 
d 1 pushing themsels for maybe thr nd. An immizration official told me work. Many laborers believe that hur 
our or five years. Both husband 1 have seen newcomers on the train roll ired-dollar-a-week jobs are going be 
ha vorked long hour They've taken ing westward from Halifax terrified by 
orced » holida Now ey ’V rt yme the physical size of the count The For ma New Canadians, the greatest 
) ioney la house. B I 1 wonder, ‘What kind of endless wilderness tri e during the early days is for what 
) ) I 1 depressec rhe n I getting into?’” Often, the le clologis vertical adjustme Ir 
I I ( rk hard any mo ibout our livia Standards ar false tt ords, the eek a place in societ 
I I Kno iow to relax. I've had Many of them feel that our s ul omparable vel to ghat w h they 
I 1 Jarishd he pa paved with golc iys John | VE n thet itive land h i 
No Immigration jot-placement offic lo i! ruggle are some memb 
B I \ to grapp with th mto. They are sure that they v 00 ) he professional and ntellectual 
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r pro iot En " 
the e most n in ) ] 
hen difficult sit 
th he for I lit hief of li 
ro ' wine , ~ 
i pected f m pa I l 
t Vi i well-known v k i 
: hospital orderly army off ind 
ool inspector work on a factory pro 
luction ne How na nh peopl 
tner innot be cde rmined Kal 
oO | M ( | ( it of 
tizenshif ranch of tl Departmen 
Crizenship and Immigrat n laims that 
t Ive percent of a New Canadia roup 
urveyed had eatly ) d cup 
ional tat than in Europ Franh 
(;lovo K edito { Poll in 
paper, estimat that about fifteen per t 
of the Pole who came fh ince War Il 
ire in thi li [hey f é and 
frustrated nd degraded b it 
must work with their hands and associate 
with people of lesser education 
On uch unhappy ty ! ome from 
distinguished old European fan ind 
graduated fron university wit! nono! 
The best job he could get in Canad; 
as janitor in an office buildin Ashamed 
he has kept the nature of h vork t 
from everyone, including his wife. When 
asked about hi joo, nh repli wu 
that | ir yUSIME dmunistration In 
an attempt to put on a false front, he 
deen living beyond his means and ts now 
in financial difficulty. To make matte 
worse, his wife who know ome Eng 
lish—started workin x mont iZo 
and now hoids a respon e off I 
Formerly cheerfu ind charming, he 
now bitter, irritable, taciturn and vol 
m his criticism of Canada 
\ European physiciar OW pI 
m Monts told me ! know number 
of people of this sort. Some ha i 
tt yuntry ion is tel ea J 
ha s little ontact po ) t 
Canadians Psycholog illy ne 
i yt ith ( tit i { ivy p ’ \ ! 
he 
In addition to o up tional malad 
ment. man New Canadians face po 
dislocation within their own nil if 
cle Fami relationships in many | 
pean countries differ from tho in Can 
ada. The family tends to be fathe iom 
inated fhe North America om o 
the wife working at a sey Vav 
" er OW bank a 1 i ’ 
her own interests with consid ibl tT! 
dom on he husband find I 1 te 
t accustomed to 
However onflicts between New Cana 
dian parents and their children are ever 
more frequent. The child: ning! 
ly with Canadians of their owt 
school and on the street and soon acqui 
their language valt ind = inter 
Brought up in a different culture, the par 
ents sometimes resent thi icceptance yf 
what to them ts strange An Ameri 
ociologist cit 4 « | 0 | 
easily have happened in (¢ ida—-of tl 
twelve-year-old boy who wanted to wat 
boxing on TV. The ither was furio 
and ordered his son to bed Boxin 
vulgar and barbaric he said. Th OF 
went to his room but refused to » to 
sleep. From the living room e father 
could hear the son repeating, “Down with 
foreigners! Foreigners are anti-American 
Language is often the subject of cor 


flict. Many New Canadian parents make 
1 rule and it’s usually an ur popula one 
that their 


tongue at home 


children speak their naiive 
A Polish parent explain 
ed why. “The main reason is emotional 
We think 


guage of their parents 


hildren‘should speak the lan 





and grandparet 


Second, how can our children inherit « 





culture if they don’t know the mother 
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ton é Anot iSOI t witho 
i common family n i parental con 
ol v k 

In tin the cultur lit betwee 
yal nd cli lren widens, the hild 

i eco I lefiant. The 
I b ym imed o } p nt 
id refuse » Invite thei ends home t 
ne I I iild torn between twe 
¢ ire na Ip to nsi 
ive iNxlo id hostile \ ) 
Kaye. of Department of Cit } p 
ind Immigrati 

If the non } peaki New Can 
dian hapft to i Single ile he ha 
I Ow! pecial pro m t« ice His 
I spe oO njoyu I 1 company oO} 
finding a woman he can y are dim 
If hope o marry a New Canadian 
T in Is th 1c il shor Ippl For 
xamp 1956 immigration statistic how 
hat only ha iS many nale is males 
betwee! I i OT twe and» =s thirty 
arrived 1 tf C try They re i tally 





lian gi i cta narry othe 
imm I W lon't int to be dom 
na | \ f lian me i 
Ca ) i WwW | 

I N Canadia 10 aspire to 
ourt jadiar ns th isk of 
ber yd ( | 1. A young Pole 1 
( dian talk and ice with t 
’ fi pons¢ ] in organization 
oO 1 { tney ( dat with u 
privat \ id Italian, with a fair 
good co mand of Engli said I've 
one out th rls who didn’t know I 
was Italia When th ound out, t 
droppe Women h id to d 
Ol ty mm 

Ho if he New Canadian resolv 
us proble H in empi te ore it 

{ ley on can 1 to severe and 
troublin t or ind erio X 
confi H i 1a do, reso oO 
prostitut O he ot ind, he 1 
N sore 1O ecome more igeressive n 
I search for women and th ometim 
INVO! VE n with th 

Som yf the New Canadian lifficulty 
is the esu oO é il ice in Cana 
dian and Europea! wooing naodits In 
some European countries th pick-up” Is 
i cial i ptable w for people of 
the opposite x to meet. A man who 
trie the same thin Canada ma be 
hauled in by the police. Again, in certain 
European countries, certain remarks and 
expressions are rarded 4s invitations to 
the man to greater intimacy. Here they 


are without meaning and hence 








Social itists have mace an pt 
to chart the psychological ups-and-downs 
of the immigrant from the moment of his 
arrivai. During the first few weeks, ac 


| 


cording Tyhurst, of Montreal’s 





Royal Victoria Hospital, 


feels excited and on top of the world. He 


the immiugran 
has arrived in body, but not in mind. The 


next period roughly up to about six 


months—is the period of “psychological 
irriva He has now come face-to-face 
with the practical problems of living 


During this period New Canadians are 
apt to be anxious, depressed and critical 

From the point of view of the native 
Canadian, the 


most irritating symptom 


th 


displayed by the immigrant during his 


arly months here is his habit of criticiz 
1 Canada. No facet is immune 

weather and 
react to this 
back. They feel hurt 
because the New Canadian is so ungrate- 


ful This 


n, food, housing, 
Most 


ing argue 


Canadians 


ul is the wrong approach,” says 
H. E. Lehmann, of the Verdun Protes- 
tant Hospital. “Even though it may be 
difficult, we must accept ther immigrant’s 
It’s like adopting 
you can’t 


criticism. It’s inevitable 
who's been inistreated 


him to be reasonable in all the 





strain of the early 


results in symptoms 





in the immigrant. Vic 
citizenship department, 


of physic: 
tor Kaye, of the 
t 


as been impressed by the large number 
of cases of psychosomatic illnesses found 
among New Canadians—chronic fatigue 
palpitations and 
‘Sickness can be used 


insomnia asthma, 
stomach troubles 
as an escape 


Szatmarl, a 


mechanism,” says Dr. Alex 
Toronto Hungarian psychia 
trist. “It’s also an effective way to obtain 


love and attention two things that many 





new settlers desperately lack.” 

bout two years, with average 
immigrants are handling their 
ind beginning to feel at home 
who are not, the end of the 


be a mental breakdown. Clergy- 





workers and psychiatrists face 


at least two serious difficulties when they 
try to help One is that the New Cana- 
psychiatric help. Dr 


dian often refuses 
Anthony Meszaros, a Montreal psychia 
trist, told me I've found it difficult to 
explain to New Canadians what psychia 


try is. They fear it. Everything connect 





mental hospi 





my years In 


clinic in Montreal I rarely had an immi 


grant patient who 
Dr. R. O 
at Dalhousie University 


Came on Ais own 
Jones, professor of psvchiatry 
comments One 
of the reasons they Keep away is that 
they ve in constant fear of being de 
ported 

Another difficulty 
immigrants is that there are not enough 


speak their 


in helping maladjusted 
therapists who native lan 


guages. “The use o pSy- 


interpreters in | 
" neni ent r} . ell . 

chotherapy doesnt work very wel 1ys 
Dr. John Dewan, director of the Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital Outpatients’ Clinic 
Patients hold back in the presence of 
a third person A psychiatrist in a Que 
“We're so handi 


language that sometimes we 


bec hospital told me 
capped by 
don’t know whether we're dealing with 
a patient who's mildly or seriously ill 


forced to put the 


At times we've been 
patient on the phone with a doctor in 
another hospital who speaks his lan 
us : 


What 
Canadian to adjust with a minimum of 





be done to help the New 





emotional wear and tear 


best way to answer this question is to 


Perhaps the 


summarize the ggestions I received 


from dozens of people I interviewed 


First, they advised caution. Integ 





must be a free process. “Any I 
have the opposite 


effect a New Canadian told me. Like 





to integrate us will 


us fellow countrymen, he still remem- 
bers foreign conquerors who attempted 


to assimilate them by threat, lash and 


MACLEAN’ 


f 


4 woman entered the study of a 


prison 
Catholic priest, whose parishioners were 
mostly Polish, and gave him a tongue 

“It's 
scolded 


English at 





lashing for preaching in Polish 


absolutely disgraceful" she 
“You must swifch over to 

once! Later, the priest told me, “Had 
this woman been a little calmer, I might 
have explained to her that recently I’ve 
started to give one sermon a week in 
English. I'll increase that number just as 


soon as more ef my parishioners learn 


the language. It’s foolish to try to make 
my people accept an entirely new way of 
life completely. They would rebel 
them alone, and they will accept Cana 


Leave 


dian life in small doses of their own 
free will 

It would be helpful if the public were 
for the settlement of 
immigrants by a 


prepared large 


numbers of vigorous 


program of education. “Too many people 


lat adjustment is easy,” says Dr 
Charles Roberts, a psychiatrist with the 
Department of Health and Welfare, Ot 


think t 


tawa. The press, radio, television, film 


and speakers should be used to spread 
information. Churches and private organ 
izations could assume a more active in 
terest in New Canadian problems. A 
Canadian program of education should 
nclude a sober and scientific explanation 
of the fact that many Canadians will dis 
like and fear the New Canadians. It’s 
not unnatural to hate strangers. “We 
should be told that we must accept criti 
cism from them without striking back 
says Dr. Lehman. “Its not being disioyal 

it's being therapeutic. Striking back at 
these people at this time only makes mat 
ters worse. We should feel big enough 
and secure enough to realize that our 
country is not in dange 

Our program of teaching New Cana 
English stepped up 
helps immi 


should be 


is important: it 


dians 
Language 
grants get jobs; encourages them to mix 
gives them an insight into Cana 


socially; 


ian attitudes; tends to diminish thei 
feelings of persecution. “We've only made 
a beginning at tackling this problem 
says an immigration official, who points 
out that most of the classes are in large 
cities Any town with ten immigrant 
should organize a class. If there’re fewer 
individuals should undertake to instruct 
them 

Something should be done to make the 
New Canadians feel that they are not a 
race apart. At a community level they 
should be invited to take part in Com 
munity Chest drives, blood-donor, cam 


paigns; churches, schools, libraries, o1 
ganizations should design their programs 
to include New Canadians. Social events 
should be held where the immigrants can 
meet with Canadians and talk about liv 
ing in Canada. Perhaps such group activi 


ties will help New 


Canadians make 
riends and lead to invitations to Cana 
Canadian 


dian homes. Acceptance by 


families, on an equal level, is the cherish 
ed goal of most New Canadians 
Finally 


ncies should expand their services to 


psychiatric clinics and social 


take care of New Canadians with serious 
problems in adjustment. They should in 
clude staff members who speak foreign 
languages. They should advertise thei 
services. One of the largest social agen 
cies in Canada doesn’t have a single sign 
in a 


foreign explaining how 


they can help the newcomer 


language 


Perhaps if such measures were adopt 
ed, we could more effectively communi 
cate to the New Canadian that we care 
about him. He would be spared the emo 


tionally corroding 


feeling that results 
And, in this atmosphere 
of friendliness and acceptance, he could 
soon achieve his goal of being a healthy 


and useful member of our society. * 


from rejection 
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Roses from seed the first year 


Most unique and n rvel pot plant, a genuine dwarf 















5 months from seed 


Pkt. 35¢ postpaid. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1 
Baby Rose and 5 pkts. ¢ 
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DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
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ise Rose » that blooms ir 


14 
with 


clusters of dainty jewel-like 


baby roses, singles, semi 
doubles or doubles, in many 
color variations 


pkt. 
other 


choice Houseplants, value 
$1.60 for $1.00 postpaid, 
BIG 144 PAGE SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK FOR 1958 











LOOK! Hy-SPEED 


— Longhand into Shorthand 


nev practical, much easier, fas 


and cheaper method than Shortha 


ter 
nd. 


HY-SPEED is indispensable in every 


walk of life — especially busine 
Write today for further inforn 
ation about this important an 


unique corre sponde nce 


J. G. ADAMS 


BOX 397, ADELAIDE ST. POSTAL STATIO 
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Callouses 


Pain, Burning, Tenderness 
on Bottom of Feet 


ZSUPERPAST: 
SPELIEF 1-= 


For the fastest relief imag- 
inable, use Super-Soft Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. They 
also remove callouses one of 
the quickest ways known to 
medical science. At Drug, 
Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores. 
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EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 


Franz von Werra (Jeft) is brought back to life by German Hardy Kruger. 


Maclean’s 


We've often seen our stories as 
rV plays or documentaries, devel- 
oped into books, condensed by the 
digests, and otherwise living on to 
a ripe old age. Many of our auth 
ors—W. G. Hardy is a current ex- 
ample—have springboarded from 
Maclean’s pages into new careers 
or . exciting sidelines 
Hardy, for instance, published his 
first short story in Maclean’s in 
1926 and credits us with starting 


Professor 


him off as a writer. Now his new 
historical novel, The City of Liber- 
tines, is drawing the plaudits of 
both historians and fiction fans 
In the early future other friends 
and contributors of ours will be 
breaking out on the movie mar- 
quees 
The Only 
Allies Didn’t Beat (Mac 
7 1956) and The 
(Mac 


1954), will soon be 


[wo Maclean’s pieces 
Man the 
lean's, Oct. 2 
Sheriff of Fractured Jaw 
lean’s, April 1, 
on the 


local show 


screens Of your favorite 
The first of these, the thrilling 
story of how Nazi airman Franz 


e scaped by 


von Werra jumping 
from a POW train taking him to 
the Canadian hinterland, we found 
in the then-unpublished book, The 
One That Got Away, by 
authors Kendal Burt and 
Leasor. The second, the very fun 


English 
James 


ny story of an English butler who 
inadvertently became The Law in 
a rootin’ tootin’ western cowtown, 


meee : 
— 
igh ~, 
i Mi 
iw. 
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in the movies 


came to us from the practiced pen 
of veteran Jaco) Hay 

We've just received the list of 
players who'll bring these epics to 
the screen. Without surprise we 
learned that Hardy Kruger, the 
Berlin-born star of more than 
twenty films, will play the role of 
his brash and brave countryman, 
Von Werra (see cuts, top). Von 
Werra’s widow—the airman mar- 
ried soor after his escape from 
Canada, then was killed on a 
North Sea patrol—has given the 
film her blessing. In fact, the photo 
that actor Kruger will be carrying 
n his wallet in the movie will be 
a photo of the real-life Frau von 
Werra 

The casting for The Sheriff of 
Fractured Jaw made us 
stare at the wall for a few long 


however, 


minutes. Kenneth More, the ir- 
repressible curlyhead of the post- 
war Doctor in the House at 
Sea etc. series, will become 


Lucretius Plimsleigh, elegant but 
ler to the Earl of Eggsford, and the 
eventual Eighteen-Gun  Pimsey, 
conqueror of the Salinas Kid and 
Black Hands McGinty. 

More’s co-star was described in 
Jacob Hay’s original prose: “Miss 
Bishop, the new schoolteacher, was 
petite, red-haired and of firm char- 
acter. She had dimples and her 
nose tilted slightly heavenward 

To the movie men, the 
choice was obvious (see 


below). 


j, a 
1s 





The fictional schooimarm, Helen Bishop (drawn, left, for Maclean’s by 
Duncan Macpherson), will be played by the ubiquitous Jayne Mansfield. 
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HEARTBURN...GAS 
ACID INDIGESTION 


Still only 10¢ for a roll of 12 tablets. 


And the money-saving 3-roll pack lets 
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Tums user in your family carry 


his own roll. 

















Get ail the facts you need ... 


Clip tnis ad and 
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— Travel 
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39 Days $819 
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FULLY 
CONDUCTED 


This tour gives you: The cultural 
capitals London, Paris, Rome 
Historic Windsor, The Hague 
Florence and Pisa, colourful and 
romantic Innsbruck and Venice 
The Storied Rhine, Black Forest, 
Amsterdam famed resort areas 
like Nice and Lucerne, Travel in 
comfort, Plan to leave June 24th 
on the Empress of Britain of 
july lith on the Sylvania 


or enjoy 


55-56 Days $998 


Fully Conducted 
This tour ts carefully planned 
to include all the major centres 
above plus the Shakespeare coun 
try, Interlaken, the enchanted Isl 


of Capri, a quaint Dutch fishing 
village Spakenburg medieval 
Rothenburg, Bavarian Royal 
Castles, Oberammergau, the 
Grossglockner Mountain Road 
Amalfi, Positan Fabled Avi 


gnon and ancient walled Carcas 
sonne, This carefree vacation trit 
leaves June 5, 20 and July 4 on 
Cunard's Modern luxury liners 
Saxonia, Ivernia, Carinthia and 
Sylvania 
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-5Parade 


A bargain for immortals t 


In spite of the credit squeeze there are lobby he pushed his friend’s bell to be 
till lots of things you can buy on time let in The host rather playfully re 
including plots in Victoria’s Royal Oak plied. via the’ speaker system, with an 
Buria Park ind these cart i mearly imitation of a barking «log His visitor 
oolproof guarante¢ Up to ninety per playfully barked back, «nd then turned 
ent refund if not required,” says an ad in embarrassment to discover this couple 
n the Colonist had entered the buildiag behind him 
x * * and were standing there, eyes bulging 
“Beg your pardon,” he stammered, 
\ €! 1O doe i lot of 


thinking fast. “You see, [| forgot my key 





out New Brunswick reports that it's 

















been guite a hunting season in that area 
day he’s passed home-bound hunt | 
— || are! 
ers with several deer tied across their ‘ | 4@F/ 
F . | ee “BL. k : \ . — Ca ind occasionally a bear He saw a | JEEVES 
eee a set ret t lat gives rac & hite new one though, the day he pulled p at } 
. . a CNR crossing at Plaster Rock to let 
its ine omparable character, smoothness a fast freight go through. Pulling it was 
° on of the latest liesel engines and — 
and flavor. Have Scotch at its very shed to the cab outside the engineer's 
> vindov Was 4 Drace OT rabdbils 
: ‘<p > ° 99 5 ms 
best by calling lor Black & W hite “ and I’ve trained my dog to let me in 


At which instant the upstairs barker fi 

ntie in th slson area of 
\ Mountie in the Nelson area of B. ¢ nally pushed the buzzer, the downstairs 
surprised a hunter who had just dropped parker fled inside and the dumbfounded 


i dee and asked to see his hunting li couple in the lobby were left to their 


? *_ cense. The man insisted he had one but = own wild imaginings 
: searched through all his pockets without 


* * * 


= 4 - producing it so the constable ordered 
» e , 7 = te him to bring his kill and come to the We trust Alberta Highway No. 2 be 
I om police post At this the irate hunter tween Peace River and Whitecourt now 
; 1 balked—if the Mountie wanted the deer lies firm and solid-packed with a smooth 
| for evidence he could haul it out to the paving of snow, but such is not always 
. tl } oad himself. The puffing Mountie had the case A Peace River resident has 
CO anc made it when the hunter, who had sent us a snapshot of a road sign. pro 


been protesting his innocence all the fessionally lettered and mounted squarely 
way. cried excitedly, “I found it!” Tri- on two posts, but not quite a perfect 
eve “"/ umphantly he waved the missing license imitation of the regular highwav-depart 
\ inder the policeman’s nose and a mo ment signs. The sign says, “Caution 
al 


rough break ahead next 184 miles 





> hio , ve 1 @ \ 
WELL, WELL, FANCY watch closely for highway.” And exactly 


| THATS HERE'S My 
| HUNTING LICENSE 
AFTER ALL/ 








” 
rectou S 184 miles farther south, on Highway No 
. + ; 

43, the same anonymous traveler has 
erected «another sign: “End of rough 
break.” 

* “« x 


drop... 


A woman whose house adjoins a rail- 
way yard in a town in northwestern On 
tario tells us she sees some strange little 
dramas from her box seat. Such as the 


afternoon she watched a young lad. who 





was crossing the yard carrying an air 
rifle, encounter a big old steam engine 


a parked right in his path. The lad looked 


u y 
7 ht up at the fireman who looked silently 
ent later he drove happily off with his j 
es ae ‘ : oe . down at the lad. The lad raised his air 
deer strapped t the hoo 7 his own : 
trapped to the hood « ; rifle and let fire at the fireman. The fire 


car, leaving the Mountie draped in ex- 


SCOTCH WHISKY ee 
* ba *x 








: man gave no sign of being hit but un- , 


Tis 
hurriedly poked the nozzle of the engine 
hose out the window of the cab and re- 





BUCHANAN’S If a perfectly normal couple in To turned the fire with a stream of water 

ronto have suddenly decided to see a The boy wiped his dripping head on his 
psychiatrist we know the reason why. A — sleeve and, circling the engine, went on 7 
e local citizen tells us he went to call on his way. And neither of them ever did 
By Appointment & ) Scotch Whisky Distillers an apartment-dwelling friend and in the say a word. 
to Her Majesty the Queen vs woh James Buchanan & Co. Ltd 
TAS 

: . j . »AR ) YS $5 $10 > anec 7s Alecting > ¢ ont 

Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland PARADE PA lO $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the curre 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
Available in various bottle sizes e : ABA : ; ; 
— Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenué, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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DR. GRANTLY DICK READ 
answers your questions on 


NATURAL 
CHILDBIRTH 


What does “natural childbirth” mean? Is it painless? 


How will your family live 


25 YEARS 
from now? 


Will you live in a push-button palace, or a plastic 


And what are its advantages? These are the bubble? Will you shop in a supermarket, or 


questions women ask their doctors. order your food by TV-telephone? 


Now in an interview with Chatelaine, Dr. Grantly In January Chatelaine you can look into the crystal 


Dick Read answers your questions and ball, and see the exciting future predicted 





throws some light on his controversial method. for you and your family. 


ALSO IN THiS ISSUE 


Let’s outlaw the hydrogen bomb by DR. MARION HILLIARD 
Should we throw out the old-style music lessons? 
EARLY MARRIAGES—a rosy dream or a risky gamble? 


8 PAGE BONUS SECTION: How to buy more for your furnishings dollar 


IN THE JANUARY ISSUE GET YOUR COPY TODAY 


[ n | | | 
NOW ON SALE 4 p | I} E A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


for Hee Conadian Woman 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE JANUARY 
















Look now the 


future looks! 





















about 


Even if you could flip the calendar several years ahead, you still wouldn’t 
find a ear fashioned with so much of the future as De Soto for 1958! 
You see functional simplicity and stunning newness written in De Soto’s 


glistening grille, low-sweeping lines, winged poise. De Soto stands apart 


from passing fad creates a style that will take others years to catch! 
Here’s beauty blended with ultramodern advances like push-button 
driving, new V-8 go-ahead, revolutionary Torsion-AJRE Ride, as well 


as quality engineering _all vours for nothing extra! 

So bring cut motoring’s excitement anew! Adventure off for a 1958 
De Sote discovery drive at your dealer’s this very week. There are two 
superb series—Firedome, Fireflite—with a model reserved just for you! 


Cwhruster ( rat ? f Canada, | niled 
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RE ALWAYS A STEP AHEAD IN CARS OF THE FORWARD LooK > 
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